Contains The Great Violinists and Pianists, by 


George T. Ferris; Life of Beethoven, by Dr. 


Ludwig Nohl; A. F. Thibaut’s Purity in Music, Translated by the Editor; Love Which 


Alters Not; &c., &c. 


Che Orchestra 


and Che Chor. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, 


DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 








No. 98.—Vol. 8.—New Series. 
‘Bound Volumes, 8s, 6d. ; Covers, 2s. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Price 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


@J «@ Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Dep6t for Signor Ayprea Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
pn manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons, J. B. Vurtuaume, 
of Paris. 
Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


30, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 


All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 








VIOLIN STRINGS. 
U) MaQtALLED for durability, trueness, and tone. Three 


firsts, post free, for 13 stamps.—ALrPHonse Cary, Manufacturer and 
jen ae of Musical Instruments, Newbury, Berks. Mlustrated list (90 pages) 
price 6 





Ceres PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
/ terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 
Translation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





rmo SHELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devotetl exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 





ECOND-HAND MUSIC CATALOGUE, in Three Parts, 
A to H; H to P now ready. Send Stamps for Copy to Office of this 
Paper. 





PRICE 8d., BY POST, 34d. 68pp. 


rNHE IRISH LAND QUESTION: What it Involves, and 
How alone Itcan beSettled. By HENRY GEORGE, Author of “ Progress 
and Poverty.” Published by W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 
PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
charges. W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





OR SALE CHEAP. A Genuine JOSEPH GUARNERIUS 
VIOLIN (1740). Apply by letter to Fecken, Office of this Paper. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to ne introduced in public. Full Prospec:us on app'ication to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
S Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practisiug. 
Fianofo-tes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxtord-street), and 325, Oxford-street. London, W, 


MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO, 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, aND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 





Paces OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 
er  e Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, t Street, 
naon, ° 


EW MOTETT FOR FESTIVALS OF THE 

BLESSED VIRGIN, as sungin the Church of the Immaculate Con- 

— Farm Street. Composed by CHARLES J. HARGITT (Director of 
the Choir). 





TOTA PULCHRA ES MARIA! 
For Eight Voices (S.S., A.A., T.T., B.B.) without Accompaniment, o with 
Organ, ad lib. Price 2s. Gd. net. 


The same MOTETT adapted for more general use in smaller Choirs, arranged 
for Four Voices (S.A.T.B.) with Organ or Piano Accompaniment. Price 1s, od. 
net. 





Lon don: BURNS and OATES, Granyille Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, W. 





GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 34., (by post 5s. 6.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 

GEORGINA WELDON, © 
MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 28a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every othe: Exhibition where they have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
companying testimonial, is protected vy H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental nts of Mr. G. H. Jones are alro extant in America, France, 
Belgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
post free, and no charge is made for consultation.—57, GREAT RUSSELL 
STREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 


*¢ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill anid 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, wb'ch render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Lam glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters P: tent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
painless dentistry. In reco.nition of your yu.uable services you are at liberty ww 
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use my name —G. Hercngs:, by appointment Suryeon-Dentist to the Quevn, 
| To G. 1, Jones, Kay.” : 
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THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 5.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS of every 


Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, Ke. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, Ke., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


MHE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRULET FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SLOPE 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 





DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

HARDY FERNS, 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 16. 6d., net. 


ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C.J. RIDSDALE, 


W, Reeves, 185, Flect Street, London, 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 


Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





THE MusicaL STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published, Its contents are of gteat variety, including Papers read at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 


on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &c., &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s. 6d. Each line after (ten words), 6d. 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 

STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. oe on 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM.. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. j te en oe iis 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowskr. (2 Vols.) 1 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, By Danyrevuruer .. 7s. 6d. & 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dr. 

Lupwic NoHL ot ae en aa 7 oe 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WasisLEwskI .. 


coaocococo- 


s. 
7 
5 
1 
6 
2 
6 
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London: 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 








DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
——< 


Subecription (including postage, invariably tn advance)— 
Yearly, 16s, 


f}.HIS Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informaticn that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howano 
Locxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


P. 0. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srreet, New Yort 





W. F, CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain, 
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NEARLY READY. 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, éc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY, dé MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


——~.>—_———. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 
to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Sir H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purehasers). 
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Price 1s. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


CONTENTS :— 


Book 1, artanged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- | Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handel— 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria | Northern Air, R. Schumann—Mareh, Mozart—Aria, R. Schumonn 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, @. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck, 

R. Redhead—Four Interludes, R: Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Pielude. 
Blacksmith ”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J. C. Mantel—the Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 








(Holy, Holy”), Hande-—“ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | 


Movement, Rinck. 


Boox 2, arranged by R. Redhead:—Prelude, J. C. Mantel— | 


Slow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— 


Minuetto, Handel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | 
(‘* Bless’d are the departed”), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- | 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— | 


Aria Pastorale, Handel—Benedictus, Mozart. 
Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- 
sohn—Sauctus, Spohr—'i'wo Interludes, R. Redhead — Song of 


—Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter--Soft Movemeut, A, 
Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 

Book 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Jean Playle—Cftertorium, Jean Playle—Offrtorium, J. Neville— 
Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
‘Iwo Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarti—Gavotte, Kozeluch 
—Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, A. Hvsee—The Lily of the 
Valley, J. Oesten—Postlude, Dr. W. Volckmar—Fughetta, J. E. 
Bembt. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 


| 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

« solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


‘‘The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. d 


School Choir Organ. 8 Stops from 3 0 O per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. ~ eee w Pa 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7S8tops ,, ory. + '. & 
a2 te De Bek UW Cw a MR ow 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops... ” oe ea . 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. P 7 7 ‘ P 
i 6 DP” OL, a ae Se 
No, 3 Pe” Maw Bi rear a. Sk 
No, 4. Do. Do. 2Manuals. 18Stops , 3413 0 ,, 


Full detailed Illustrated Price Lis: on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church, Street, 


CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES ... ve BB 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 


Gs. 
Gs. 
Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Axpd HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


ie Garin intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 


W.; 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 
HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonie society, and formerly Organist 
and Choirmaster of All Sai: ts.’.—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CoO,., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices, 





40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C, 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By Georce T, FErris. 


De Berior, 
(Continued from page 393.) 

M. De Beriot did not recover from this shock for 
more than a year, but remained secluded at his coun- 
try place near Brussels. It was not till Pauline 
Garcia (subsequently Mdme. Viardot) made her début 
in concert in 1837, that De Beriot again appeared in 
public before one ofthe most brilliant audiences which 
had ever assembled in Brussels. In honour of this oc- 
casion the Philharmonic Society of that city causedtwo 
medals to be struck for M. De Beriot and Mdlle. Garcia, 
the moulds of which were instantly destroyed. The 
violinist gave a series of concerts assisted by the 
young singer in Belgium, Germany, and France, and 
returned to Brussels again on the anniversary of their 
first concert, where they appeared in the Theatre de la 
Renaissance before a most crowded and enthusiastic 
audience. Among the features of the performance 
which called out the warmest applause was Panseron’s 
grand duo for voice and violin, ‘‘ Le Songe de Tartini,” 
Mdlle. Garcia both singing and playing the pianoforte 
accompaniment with remarkable skill. Two years 
afterwards Mdlle. Garcia married M. Viardot, director 
of the Italian Opera at Paris, and De Beriot espoused 
Mdlle. Huber, daughter of a Viennese magistrate, and 
ward of Prince Dietrischten Preskau, who had adopted 
her at an early age. 

De Beriot became identified with the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music at Brussels in the year 1840, and 
thenceforward his life was devoted to composition and 
the direction of the violin school. He gave much 
time and care to the education of his son Charles, 
who, in addition to a wonderful resemblance to his 
mother, appears to have inherited much of the musi- 
cal endowment of both parents. Had not an ample 
fortune rendered professional labour unnecessary, it is 
probable that the son of Malibran and De Beriot 
would have attained a musical eminence worthy of 
his lineage; but he is even now celebrated for his 
admirable performance in private, and his musical 
evenings are said to be among the most delightful 
entertainments in Parisian society, gathering together 
the most celebrated artists and littérateurs of the great 
capital. 

De Beriot ceased giving public concerts after taking 
charge of the violin classes ofthe Brussels Conser- 
vatoire, though he continued to charm select audiences 
in private concerts. Many of his pupils became dis- 
tinguished players, among whom may be named 
Monasterio, Standish, Lauterbach, and, chief of all, 
Henri Vieuxtemps, with whose precocious talent he 
was so much pleased that he gave him lessons gra- 
tuitously. During his life at Brussels, and indeed 
during the whole of his career, De Beriot enjoyed the 
friendship and esteem of many of the most distin- 





guished men ofthe day, among his most intimate 
friends and admirers having been Prince de Chimay, 
the Russian Prince Youssoupoff, and King Leopold I, 
of Belgium, The latter part of his life was not un- 
laborious in composition, but otherwise of affluent and 
elegant ease. During the last two years his eyesight 
failed him, and he gradually became totally blind, 
He died, April 13, 1870, at the age of sixty-eight, 
while visiting his friend Prince Youssoupoff at St. 
Petersburg, of the brain malady which had long been 
making fatal inroads on his health. 

In originality as a composer for the violin probably 
no one can surpass De Beriot except Paganini, who 
exerted a remarkable modifying influence on him 
after he had formed his own first style. His works 
are full of grace and poetic feeling, and worked out with 
an intellectual completeness of form which gives him 
an honourable distinction even among those musicians 
marked by affluence of ideas. These compositions 
are likely to be among the violin classics, though 
some of the yiolinists of the Spohr school have 
criticised them for want of depth. He produced 
seven concertos, eleven airs variés, several books of 
studies, four trios for piano, violin, and ‘cello, and, 
together with Osborne, Thalberg, and other pianists, 
a number of brilliant duos for piano and violin. His 
book of instruction for the violin is among the best 
ever written, though somewhat diffuse in detail. He 
may be considered the founder of the Franco-Belgian 
school of violinists, as distinguished from the classica] 
French school founded by Viotti, and illustrated by 
Rode and Baillot. His early playing was moulded 
entirely in this style, but the dazzling example of 
Paganini, in course of time, had its effect on him, as 
he soon adopted the captivating effects of harmonics, 
arpeggios, pizzicatos, &c., which the Genoese had 
introduced, though he stopped short of sacrificing 
his breadth and richness of tone. He combined the 
Paganini school with that of Viotti, and gave status 
to a peculiar genre of players, in which may be 
numbered such great virtuosos as Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski, who successively occupied the same 
professional place formerly illustrated by De Beriot, 
and the latter of whom recently died. De Beriot's 
playing was noted for accuracy of intonation, remark- 
able deftness and facility in bowing, grace, elegance, 
and piquancy, though he never succeeded in creating 
the unbounded enthusiasm which everywhere greeted 
Paganini. 


OLE BULL. 
I 


The life of Olaus Bull, or Ole Bull, as he is gene- 
rally known to the world, was not only of much in- 
terest in its relation to music, but singularly full of 
vicissitude and adventure. He was born at Bergen, 
Norway, February 5, 1810, of one of the leading 
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families of that resort of shippers, timber-dealers, and 
fishermen. His father, John Storm Bull, was a 
pharmaceutist, and among his ancestors he numbered 
the Norwegian poet Edward Storm, author of the 
“Sinclair Lay,” an epic on the fate of Colonel Sinclair, 
who with a thousand Hebridean and Scotch pirates 
made a descent on the Norwegian coast, thus emu- 
lating the Viking forefathers of the Norwegians 
themselves. The peasants slew them to a man, by 
rolling rocks down on them from the fearful pass 
of the Gulbrands Dahl, and the event has been 
celebrated both by the poet’s lay and the painter's 
brush. By the mother’s side Ole Bull came of 
excellent Dutch stock, three of his uncles being 
Captains in the army and navy, and another a jour- 
nalist of repute. A passion for music was inherent in 
the family, and the editor had occasional quartet 
parties at his house, where the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven were given, much to the 
delight of young Ole, who was often present at these 
festive occasions. 

The romantic and ardent imagination of the boy was 
fed by the weird legends familiar to every Norwegian 
nursery. The Scheherazade of this occasion was 
the boy’s own grandmother, who told him with hushed 
breath the fairy folk-lore of the mysterious Huldra 
and the Fossikal, or Spirit of the Waterfall, and Ole 
Bull, with his passion for music, was wont to fancy that 
the music of the rushing waters was the singing of the 
violins played by fairy artists. From an early age this 
Greek passion tor personifying all the sights and 
sounds of nature manifested itself noticeably, but 
always in some way connected with music. He 
would fancy even that he could hear the bluebells 
and violets singing, and perfume and colour translated 
themselves into analogies of sound. This poetic 
imagination grew with his years and widened with 
his experience, becoming the cardinal motive of Ole 
Bull's art life. For a long time the young boy had 
longed for a violin of his own, and finally his uncle 
who gave the musical parties presented him with a 
violin. Ole worked so hard in practising on his new 
treasure that he was soon able to take part in the little 
concerts. 

There happened to be at this time in Bergen a pro- 
fessor of music named Paulsen, who also played 
skilfully on the violin. Originally from Denmark, he 
had come to Bergen on business, but, finding the 
brandy so good and cheap, and his musical talent so 
much appreciated, he postponed his departure so long 
that he becamearesident. Paulsen, it was said, would 
show his perseverance in playing as long as there 
remained a drop in the brandy bottle before him, when 
his musical ambition came to a sudden close. When 
the old man, for he was more than sixty when 
young Ole Bull first knew him, had worn his clothes 
into a threadbare state, his friends would supply him 
with a fresh suit, and at intervals he gave concerts, 





which every one thought it a religious duty to attend 
It was to this Dominie Sampson that Ole Bull was 
indebted for his earliest musical training ; but it seems 
that the lad made such swift progress that his master 
soon had nothing further to teach him. Poor old 
Paulsen was in despair, for in his bright pupil he saw 
a successful rival, and, fearing that his occupation was 
gone, he left Bergen for ever. 

In spite of the boy’s most manifest genius for 
music, his father was bent on making him a clergy- 
man, going almost to the length of forbidding him to 
practise any longer on the dearly loved fiddle, which 
had now become a part of himself ;but Ole persevered, 
and played at night softly, in constant fear that 
the sounds would be heard. But his mother and grand- 
mother sympathized with him, and encouraged his 
labours of love in spite ofthe paternal frowns. The 
author of a recent article in an American magazine 
relates an interview with Ole Bull, in which the aged 
artist gave some interesting facts of that early period 
in his life. His father’s assistant, who was musical, 
occasionaly received musical catalogues from Copen- 
hagen, and in one of these the boy first saw the name 
of Paganini, and reference to his famous “ Caprices.” 
One evening his father brought home some Italian 
musicians, and Ole Bull heard from them all they knew 
of the great player, who was then turning the musical 
world topsy-turvy with a fever of excitement. “I 
went to my grandmother. ‘ Dear grandmother,’ I 
said, ‘can’t I get some of Paganini’s music?’ ‘Don’t 
tell any one,’ said that dear old woman, ‘but I will 
try and buy a piece of his for you if you are a good 
child.’ And she did try, and I was wild when I got 
the Paganini music. How difficult it was, but oh, 
how beautiful! That garden-house was my refuge. 
Maybe—I am not so sure of it—the cats did not go 
quite so wild as some four years before. One day— 
a memorable one—I went toa quartet party. The 
new leader of our Philharmonic was there, a very fine 
violinist, and he played for us a concerto of Spohr's. 
I knew it, and was delighted with his reading of it. 
We had porter to drink in another room, and we all 
drank it, but before they had finished I went back to 
the music-room, and commenced trying the Spohr. 
I was, I suppose, carried away with the music, forgot 
myself, and they heard me. 

«This is impudence,’ said the leader. ‘And do 
you think, boy, that you can play it?’ ‘ Yes,’ I said, 
quite honestly. I don’t to this day see why I should 
have told a story about it—do you? ‘ Now you shall 
play it,’ said somebody. ‘Hear him! hear him!’ 
cried my uncle andthe rest ofthem. I did try it, and 
played the allegro. All of them applauded save the 
leader, who looked mad. 

«¢ You think you can play anything, then?’ asked 
the leader. He took a Caprice of Paganini’s from a 
music stand. ‘ Now you try this,’ he said, in a rage, 
‘I will try it,’ I said. ‘ All right; go ahead.’ 
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‘“‘ Now it just happened that this Caprice was my 
favourite, as the cats well knew. I could play it by 
memory, and I polished it off. When I did that, they 
all shouted. The leader before had been so cross and 
savage, I thought he would just rave now. But he 
did not say a word, He looked very quiet and com- 
posed like. He took the other musicians aside, and I 
Saw that he was talking to them. Not long afterward 
this violinist left Bergen. I never thought I would see 
him again. It was in 1840, when I was travelling 
through Sweden on a concert tour, on a snowy day, that 
I met a man in asleigh. It was quite a picture: just 
near sunset, and the northern lights were shooting in 
the sky ; a man wrapped up in a bear-skin a-tracking 
along the snow. As he drew up abreast of me and 
unmufiled himself, he called out to my driver to stop. 
It was the leader, and he said to me, ‘ Well, now that 
you are a celebrated violinist, remember that, when I 
heard you play Paganini, I predicted that your career 
would be a remarkable one.’ ‘ You were mistaken,’ I 
cried, jumping up; ‘I did not read that Paganini at 
sight ; I had played it before.’ ‘It makes no differ- 
ence; good-bye ; ’ and he urged on his horse, and in a 
minute the leader was gone.” 


II. 


To please his father, Ole Bull studied assiduously to 
fit himself for the preliminary examination of the 
university, but he found time also to pursue his beloved 
music. At the age of eighteen he was entered at the 
University of Christiania as a candidate for admission, 
and went to that city somewhat in advance of the 
day of ordeal to finish his studies. He had hardly 
entered Christiania before he was seduced to play at 
a concert, which beginning gave full play to the 
music-madness beyond all self-restraint. As a result 
Ole Bull was “ plucked,” and at first he did not dare 
write to his father of this downfall of the hopes of the 
paternal Bull. 

We are told that he found consolation from one of the 
very professors who had plucked him. ‘It’s the best 
thing could have happened to you,” said the latter, by 
way of encouragement, 

‘** How so ?” inquired Ole. 

** My dear fellow,” was the reply, ‘do you believe 
you are a fit man for a curacy in Finmarken or a 
mission among the Laps? Nature has made you a 
musician ; stick to your violin, and you will never re- 
gret it.” 

* But my father, think of his disappointed hopes,” 
said Ole Bull. 

‘* Your father will never regret it either, 
the professor. 

As good fortune ordered for the forlorn youth, his 
musical friends did not desert him, but secured for 
him the temporary position of director of the 
Philharmonic Society of Christiania, the regular in- 


” 


answered 





cumbent being ill. On the death of the latter shortly 
afterward, Ole Bull was tendered the place. As the 
new duties were well paid for, and relieved the youth 
from dependence on his father’s purse, further op- 
position to his musical career was withdrawn. 

In the summer of 1829 Ole Bull made a holiday 
trip into Germany, and heard Dr. Spohr, then director 
of the opera at Cassel. ‘* From this excursion,” said 
one of Ole Bull’s friends, ‘he returned compeltely 
disappointed. He had fancied that a violin-player 
like Spohr must be a man who, by his personal 
appearance, by the poetic character of his performance, 
or by the flash of genius, would enchant and over- 
whelm his hearers. Instead of this, he found in Spohr 
a correct teacher, exacting from the young Norwegian 
the same cool precision which characterized his own 
performance, and quite unable to appreciate the wild, 
strange melodies he brought from the land of the 
North.” Spohr was a man of clock-work mechanism 
in all his methods and theories—young Ole Bull was 
all poetry, romance, and enthusiasm, 

At Minden our young violinist met with an adven- 
ture not of the pleasantest sort. He had joined a 
party of students about to give a concert at that place, 
and was persuaded to take the place of the violinst 
of the party, who had been rather free in his libations, 
and became “‘a victim of the rosy god.” Ole Bull 
was very warmly applauded at the concert, and 
so much nettled was the student whose failure had 
made the vacancy for Ole Bull's talent, that the latter 
received a challenge to fight a duel, which was 
promptly accepted. Ole Bull proved that he could 
handle a sword as well as a fiddle-bow, for in a few 
passes he wounded and disabled his antagonist. He 
was advised, however, to leave that locality as soon 
as possible, and he returned straight to Christiania, 
‘feeling as if the very soil of Europe repelled him” (to 
use an expression from one of his letters). 

Ole Bull remained in Norway for two years, but he 
felt that he must bestir himself, and go to the great 
centres of musical culture if he would find a proper 
development and field for the genius which he be- 
lieved he possessed. His friends at Christiania idol- 
ized him, and were loth to let him go, but nothing 
could stay him; so, with pilgrim’s staft and violin- 
case he started on his journey. Scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, nearly penniless, with no letter of 
introduction to people who could help him, but with 
boundless hope and resolution, he first set foot in 
Paris in 1831. The town was agog over Paganini and 
Mdme. Malibran, and of course the first impulse of 
the young artist was to hear these great people. 
One night he returned from hearing Malibran, and 
went to bed so late that he slept till nearly noon the 
next day. To his infinite consternation, he discovered 
that his landlord had decamped during the early 
morning, taking away the household furniture of any 
value, and even abstracting the modest trunk which 
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contained Ole Bull's clothes and his violin. After such 
an overwhelming calamity as this, the Seine seemed 
the only resource, and the young Norwegian, it is 
said, had nearly concluded to find relief from his 
troubles in its turbid and sin-weighted waters. But 
it happened that the young man had still a little 
money left, enough to support him for a week, and he 
concluded to delay the fatal plunge till the last sou 
was gone. It was while he was slowly enjoying the 
last dinner which he was able to pay for, that he made 
the acquaintance of a remarkable character, to whom 
he confided his misery and his determination to find a 
tomb in the Seine. 


III, 


Said the stranger, after pondering a few moments 
over the simple but sad story of the young violinist, 
in whom he had taken a sudden interest :— 

‘* Well, I will do something for you, if you have 
courage and five francs.” 

“ T have both.” 

“Then go to Frascati’s at ten; pass through the 
first room, enter the second, where they play ‘ rouge- 
et-noir,’ and when a new faille begins put your five 
francs on rouge, and leave it there. 

This promise of adventure revived Ole Bull's droop- 
ing spirits, and he was faithful in carrying out his un- 
known friend’s instructions. At the precise hour the 
tall stalwart figure of the young Norwegian bent over 
the table at Frascati’s, while the game of “ rouge-et- 
noir’ was being played. He threw his five francs on 
red; the card was drawn—red wins, and the five 
francs were ten. Again Ole Bull bet his ten francs 
on rouge, and again he won; and so he continued, 
leaving his money onthesame colour till a considerable 
amount of money lay before him. By this time the 
spirit of gaming was thoroughly aroused. Should he 
leave the money and trust to red turning up again, or 
withdraw the pile of gold and notes, satisfied with the 
kindness of Fortune, without further tempting the 
fickle goddess? He said to a friend afterwards, in 
relating his feelings on this occasion:— 

‘‘T was in a fear—I acted as if possessed by a spirit 
not my own; no one can understand my feelings who 
has not been so tried—left alone in the world, as ifon 
the extreme verge of an abyss yawning beneath, and 
at the same time feeling something within that might 
merit a saving hand at the last moment.” 

Ole Bull stretched forth to grasp the money, when a 
white hand covered it before his. He seized the wrist 
with a fierce grasp, while the owner of it uttered a 
loud shriek, and loud threats came from the other 
players, who took sides in the matter, when a dark 
figure suddenly appeared on the scene, and spoke in a 
voice whose tones carried with them a magic authority 
which stilled all tumult at once. ‘‘ Madame, leave this 
gold alone!”—and to Ole Bull: “Sir, take your 
money, if you please.” The winner of an amount 





which had become very considerable lingered a few 
momentsto see thefurther results of the play, and, much 
to his disgust discovered, that he would have possessed 
quite a little fortune had he left his pile undisturbed 
for one more turn of the cards. He was consoled, 
however, on arriving at his miserable lodgings, for he 
could scarcely believe that this stroke of good luck 
was true, and yet there was something repulsive in it 
to the fresh, unsophisticated nature of the man. He 
said in a letter to one of his friends, ‘* What a hideous 
joy I felt—what a horrible pleasure it was to have saved 
one’s own soul by the spoil of others !” The mysterious 
stranger who had thus befriended Ole Bull was the 
great detective Vidocq, whose adventures and exploits 
had given him a world-wide reputation. Ole Bull 
never saw him again. 

In exploring Paris for the purchase of a new violin, he 
accidentally made the acquaintance of an individual 
named Labout, who fancied that he had found the 
secret of the old Cremona varnish, and that by using 
it on modern-made violins the instruments would 
acquire all the tone and quality of the best old fiddles 
of the days of the Stradiuarii and Amati. The in- 
ventor persuaded Ole Bull to appear at a private 
concert where he proposed to test his invention, and 
where the Duke and Duchesse de Montebello were to 
be present. The Norwegian’s playing produced a 
genuine sensation, and the duke took the young artist 
under his patronage. The result was that Ole Bull 
was soon able to give a concert on his own account, 
which brought him a profit of about twelve hundred 
francs, and made him talked about among the 
cognoscenti of Paris. Of course every one at the time 
was Paganini mad, but Ole Bull secured more than a 
respectful hearing, and opened the way toward getting 
a solid footing for himself. 

Among the incidents which occurred to him in 
Paris about this time was one which had a curi- 
ously interesting bearing on his life. Obliged to 
move from his lodgings on account of the death of 
the landlord and his wife by cholera, a disease 
then raging in Paris, Ole Bull was told of a noble but 
impoverished family who had a room to let on ac- 
count of the recent death of the only son. ‘The Nor- 
wegian violinist presented himself at the somewhat 
dilapidated mansion of the Comtesse de Faye, and 
was shown into the presence of three ladies dressed 
in deepest mourning. The eldest of them, on hear- 
ing his errand, haughtily declined the proposition, 
when the more beautiful of the two girls said, ‘* Look 
at him, mother!” with such eagerness as to startle 
the ancient dame. 


Ole Bull was surprised at this. The old lady put 


on her spectacles, and, as she riveted her eyes upon 
him, her countenance changed suddenly. She had 
found in him such a resemblance to the son she had 
lost that she at once consented to his residing in her 
Some time afterward Ole Bull became her 


house. 
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son indeed, having married the fascinating girl who 
had exclaimed, ** Look at him, mother !"” 

With the little money he had now earned he deter- 
mined to go to Italy, provided with some letters of 
introduction ; and he gave his first Italian concert at 
Milian in 1834. Applause was not wanting, but his 
performance was rather severely criticised in the 
papers. The following paragraph, reproduced from 
an Italian musical periodical, published shortly after 
this concert, probably represents very truly the state 
of his talent at that period :— 

*M, Ole Bull plays the music of Spohr, Mayseder, 
Pugnani, and others, without knowing the true cha- 
racter of the music he plays, and partly spoils it by 
adding a colour of his own. It is manifest that this 
colour of his own proceeds from an original, poetical, 
and musical individuality ; but of this originality he is 
himself unconscious. He has not formed himself; 
in fact, he has no style ; he is an uneducated musician, 
Whether he is a diamond or not is uncertain; but 
certain it is that the diamond is not polished.” 

In a short time Ole Bull discovered that it was 
necessary to cultivate, more than he had done, his 
cantabile—this was his weakest point, and a most 
important one. In Italy he found masters who 
enabled him to develope this great quality of the violin, 
and from that moment his career as an artist 
was established. The next concert of any conse- 
quence in which he played was at Bologna under 
peculiar circumstances ; and his reputation as a great 
violinist appears to date from that concert. De 
Beriot and Malibran were then idolized at Bologna, 
and just as Ole Bull arrived in that ancient town, De 
Beriot was about to fulfil an engagement to play at a 
concert given by the celebrated Philharmonic Society 
there. The engagement had been made by the 
Marquis di Zampieri, between whom and the Belgian 
artist there was some feeling of mutual aversion, grow- 
ing out of amisunderstanding and a remark of the 
marquis which had wounded the susceptibilities of the 
other. The consequence was that on the day of the 
concert De Beriot sent a note, saying that he had a 
sore finger and could not play. 

Marquis Zampieri was in a quandary, for the time 
was short. In his embarrassment he took counsel 
with Mdme. Colbran Rossini, who was then at Bologna 
with her husband, the illustrious composer. It hap- 
pened that Ole Bull’s lodging was in the same pal- 
azzo, and Mdme. Rossini had often heard the tones of 
the young artist’s violin in his daily practicing; her 
curiosity had been greatly aroused about this un- 
known player, and now was the chance to gratify 
it. She told the noble entrepreneur that she had 
discovered a violinist quite worthy of taking De 
Beriot’s place. 

“* Who is it?” inquired the marquis. 

‘I don’t know,” answered the wife of Rossini. 

** You are joking, then ?” 








** Not at all, but I am sure there is a genius in town, 
and he lodges close by here,” pointing to Ole Bull's 
apartment. ‘Jake your net,” she added, “ and catch 
your bird before he has flown away.” The marquis 
knocked at Ole Bull's door, and the delighted young 
artist soon concluded an engagement which ensured 
him an appearance under the best auspices, for Mdme. 
Malibran would sing at the same concert. 

In a few hours Ole Bull was performing before a 
distinguished audience in the concert-hall of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Among the pieces he played, all 
of his own composition, was his ‘ Quartet for One 
Violin,” in which his great skill in double and triple 
harmonics was admirably shown. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted the young virtuoso, and he was escorted 
home by a torchlight procession of eager and noisy 
admirers. This was Ole Bull's first really great suc- 
cess , though he had played in France and Germany. 
The Italians, with their quick, generous appreciation, 
and their demonstrative manner of showing admira- 
tion, had given hima reception of such unreserved 
approval as warmed his artistic ambition to the 
very core. Mdme. Malibran, though annoyed at the 
mischance which glorified another at the expense of 
De Beriot, was too just and amiable not to express her 
hearty congratulations to the young artist, and De 
Beriot himself, when he was shortly afterward 
introduced to Ole Bull, treated him with most brotherly 
kindness and cordiality. Prince and Princess Poni- 
atowsky also sent their cards to the now successful 
artist, and gave him letters of introduction to distin- 
guished people which were of great use in his concert 
tour. His career had now become assured, and the 
world received him with open arms. 

The following year, 1835, contributed a catalogue of 
similar successes in various cities of Italy and France, 
culminating in a grand concert at Paris in the Opera- 
house, where the most distinguished musicians of the 
city gave their warmest applause in recognition of the 
growing fame and skill of Ole Bull, for he had already 
begun to illustrate a new field in music by setting the 
quaint poetic legends and folk-songs of his native 
land. His specialty as a composer was in the 
domain of descriptive music, his genius was for the 
picturesqne. His vivid imagination, full of poetic 
phantasy, and saturated with the heroic traditions and 
fairy-lore of a race singularly rich in this inheritance 
from an earlier age, instinctively flowered into art- 
forms designed to embody this legendary wealth, 
Ole Bull’s violin compositions, though dry and rigor- 
ous musicians object to them as lacking in depth of 
science, as shallow and sensational, are distinctly tone- 
pictures full of suggestiveness for the imagination. 
It was this peculiarity which early began to impress 
his audiences, and gave Ole Bull a separate place by 
himself in an age of eminent players. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 


(Continued from page 396.) 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Resignation, the most absolute and _ heartfelt 
resignation to thy fate! Thou shouldst not live for 
thyself, but only for others. Henceforth there is no 
happiness for thee but in thy art. O God, grant me 
strength to conquer myself. Nothing should now tie 
me to life." With this cry of the heart, taken 
verbatim from his diary of 1812, Beethoven conse- 
crated himself to the noble task which after this he 
never lost sight of—of writing “for the honour 
of the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite.” 

The national bankruptcy of Austria did not leave 
Beethoven unaffected. It compelled him, besides, to 
come to the assistance of his sick brother, Karl. 
The first thing, therefore, that he felt called upon 
to undertake, in order to provide himself with the 
mere means of subsistence, was the public represen- 
tation of his new compositions. It was not long 
before an occasion of an extraordinary kind offered, 
an occasion which lifted Beethoven’s creations to the 
dignity of one of the motive powers of the national 
life of the period. ‘The star of Napoleon’s destiny was 
declining ; and the gigantic struggle destined to bring 
about the overthrow of the tyrant of Europe enlisted 
the sympathy and active participation of our artist. 

‘“*To abandon a great undertaking and to remain 
as Iam! O what a difference between the unindus- 
trious life I pictured to myself so often! O horrible cir- 
cumstances which do not suppress my desire to be 
thrifty, but which keep one from being so. O God! 
O God! look down on thy unhappy Beethoven. Let 
this last no longer as itis.” Thus did he write in May, 
1813, in his diary. Madame Streicher interested her- 
self in him in his pecuniary embarrassment, which was 
so great that at one time he did not have so muchasa 
pair of boots to leave the house in. He writes: “I 
do not deserve to be in the condition I am—the most 
unfortunate of my life.” The payments due to him 
from Kinsky did not come, because of his sad death, and 
Prince Lobkowitz’s love of music and the theatre had 
greatly embarrassed him financially. Even the giving 
of a concert which he contemplated had to be aban- 
doned in consequence of the bad times. 

The idea of a journey to London now took possession 
of him all the more strongly because of the straits to 
which he was reduced. This journey was, doubtless, 
the ‘great undertaking” referred to above. It is 
deserving of special mention here, because to it we 
are indebted for the ninth symphony. 

Maelzl, the inventor of the metronome, had built a 





panharmonicum, and was anxious to make the journey 
to London in company with Beethoven. He had had 
the burning of Moscow set for his instrument; and 
he now wanted a musical representation of the next 
great event of the time—Wellington’s victory at 
Vittoria. He suggested the idea to Beethoven, 
Beethoven’s hatred of Napoleon and love of England 
induced him to adopt it, and this was the origin of the 
Schlachtsymphonie (battle symphony) op. g1._ For, in 
accordance with Maelzl’s proposition, he elaborated 
what was at first a trumpeter’s piece into an instru- 
mental composition. It was performed before a 
large audience “for the benefit of the warriors made 
invalids in the battle of Hanau.” And—irony of 
fate !—a work which Beethoven himself declared to be 
‘a piece of stupidity,” took the Viennese by storm, 
and, at a bound, made him very popular in Vienna. 

It was performed on the 12th of December, 1813. 
The applause was unbounded. All the best artists of 
the city were with him. Salieri, Hummel, Moscheles, 
Schuppanzigh, Mayseder, and even strangers, like 
Meyerbeer, assisted him. The Seventh Symphony 
was the ideal foundation of the entire production, for 
that symphony was the expression of the awakening 
of the heroic spirit of the nation. Anton Schindler, 
of whom we have already spoken more than once, and 
of whom we shall have more to say in the sequel, as 
Beethoven's companion, writes: ‘‘ All hitherto dis- 
senting voices, with the exception of a few professors 
of music, finally agreed that he was worthy of the 
laurel crown.” He rightly calls the production of this 
piece one of the most important events in Beethoven's 
life, for now the portals of the temple of fame were 
opened to receive him; and if he had had nothing 
‘“‘ nobler or better’ than this to do in life, he certainly 
would never again feel the want of the good things 
of this world. 

His next concern was to turn the occasion of the 
moment to advantage, to give some concerts with 
Wellington’s Victory, and thus obtain leisure to work. 
Pieces from the ‘“‘ Ruins of Athens ” also were played 
at these concerts. The success of one aria in 
particular from that composition suggested to one of 
the singers of the court-opera the idea of reviving the 
Fidelio. It then received the form in which we have 
it to-day. And what a hold the character of Leonore 
still had on our artist’s soul, we learn from the account 
of the dramatic poet, Treitschke, who again tried to 
abridge the text. He had given expression to the 
last flash of life in the scene in Florestan’s dungeon, 
in the words :— 

“ Und spiir ich nicht linde, sanft siiuselnde Luft. 
Und ist nicht mein Grab mir erhellet ? 
Und seh’ wie ein Engel im rosigen Duft 
Sich trdstend zur Seite mir stellet, 


Ein Engel, Leonoren, der Gatten so gleich, 
Der fihrt mich zur Freiheit ins himmlische Reich.” 


«« What I now tell you,” he continues, ‘ will never 
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fade from my memory. Beethovencameto me in the 
evening. He read, ran up and down the room, mur- 
mured, growled, as he usually did instead of singing, 
and tore open the pianoforte. My wife had frequently 
begged him in vain to play. To-day he placed the text 
before him and began playing wonderful melodies, 
which unfortunately no charm could preserve. The 
hour passed. Beethoven, however, continued his 
improvisation, Supper was served, but he would allow 
no one todisturb him. It grew quite late. He then 
put his arms about me and hurried home. A few 
days after the piece was finished.” 

At this time he wrote to Brunswick: ** My kingdom 
is in the air. My soul trills as the winds warble ;” and 
to Treitschke : ‘ In short, I assure you the opera will 
win the crown of martyrdom for me.” Thus Leonore’s 
sorrows and victory found expression a second time; 
for now the so-called Fidelio overture (E major) was 
composed. At its performance on the 23rd of May, 
1814, Beethoven was, after the very first act, en- 
thusiastically called for and enthusiastically greeted. 
The applause increased with every succeeding per- 
formance. 

Beethoven was now one of the best known characters 
in Vienna. He had, even before this, given several 
concerts of his own, and at several others music com- 
pesed by him had been performed. His picture by 
Letronne appeared at this time. ‘It is as natural as 
life,” said Dr. Weissenbach. He had, on the 26th of 
September, received with his music of the Fidelio the 
assemblage of monarchs who had come to attend the 
Congress of Vienna; and what was more natural than 
that he should now greet them with something new in 
the natureoffestal music? He did this with the cantata, 
Der Glorreiche Augenblick (‘the glorious moment”’) op. 
136. The production of it took place in the ever mem- 
orable Academy, on the 29th of November, 1814, when 
Beethoven, beforea parterre of kings, and what was 
more, before the educated of Europe, by the mere as- 
sistance of his art, helped to celebrate the solemn 
moment which did away with oppression and tyranny 
and marked the beginning of a new and _ happier 
period. His audience was numbered by thousands, 
and ‘the respectful absence of all loud signs of applause 
gave the whole the character of worship. Every one 
seemed to feel that never again would there be such a 
moment in his life.” This extract is from Schindler's 
account, yet,atcertain places ‘the ecstasy of all pre- 
sent found expression in the loudest applause which 
drowned the powerful acompaniment of the com- 
poser.” The Schlachtsymphonie (battle-symphony,) 
as well as the seventh symphony, contributed to the 
achievement of this victory. After it was over, he wrote 
tothe archduke: ‘ Iam still exhausted by fatigue, vex- 
ation, pleasure, and joy.” But to get an idea of the 
overpowering impression made on him by those days, 
we must refer to his diary of the following spring, 
when all that he had then experienced took a definite 





form in his feeling and consciousness, 
writes— 


He then 


“* May all my life be sacrificed to the sublime. May it be a sanctuary 
of art. . . . Let me live, even if I have to have recourse to ‘assistance’ 
and such means can be found, Let the ear apparatus be perfected it 
possible, and then travel! ‘This you owe to man and the Almighty. Ouly 
thus can you develope what is locked up within you. The court ofa 
prince, a little orchestra to write music for, and toproduce it, for the 
honour of the Almighty, the Eternal, the Infinite, ‘Thus may my lage 
years pass away, and to future humanity, 

He breaks off here as if he did not need to exp essan 
Opinion on what he aimed at achieving and left after 
him as an inheritance. But the reputation which he 
had acquired is correctly described as “one of the 
greatest ever won by a musician.”” And now, more 
than ever before, he was the object of universal atten- 
tion, especially at the brilliant entertainments given by 
the Russian ambassador, Count Rasumowsky, to the 
monarchs present, on one of which occasions he was 
presented to them. The Empress of Russia wished to 
pay him a special “ compliment.” She did so at the 
palace of Archduke Rudolph, who thus helped to cele- 
brate the triumph of his honoured teacher. Ata Court 
concert on the 25th of January, 1815, he accom- 
panied the Adelaide for Florestan Wild himself; and 
Schindler closes his account of it with the words: 
‘‘ The great master recalled those days with much feeling, 
and with a certain pride once said that he had made 
the great pay their court to him, and that with them 
he had always preserved his dignity.” He thus verified 
what, as we saw above, he had said to Goethe: ‘* You 
must let them clearly understand what they 
possess in you.” 

The “ assistance”’ he longed for came in the form 
of presents from monarchs, especially of the ‘ mag- 
nanimous” one of the Empress of Russia, for whom 
he at that time wrote the Polonaise, op. 89. These 
presents enabled him to make a permanent investment 
of twenty thousand marks, which his friends were very 
much surprised to find he owned, after his death. But, 
although by “ decree’’ he drew yearly the sum of 2700 
marks, his principal source of income continued to be 
derived from his intellectual labour; for his dearly be- 
loved brother Karl died and left him, as an inheritance, 
so to speak, his eight-year-old son, named after his 
father—the mother not being a fit person to take care of 
the child, and, besides, not enjoying the best of reputa- 
tions. Beethoven's struggles for his “ son, "’ the un/for- 
tunate nephew, with the mother, whom he was wont to 
call the “* queen of the night, ”’ filled the next succeed- 
ing years of hislife with legal controversies and negotia- 
tions to such an extent that they seem to have hindered 
him in his work. Extreme trouble of mind, brought 
about by the social and political degeneration of Vienna 
immediately after the Congress, soon entirely obscured 
the lustre of the days we have just described ; and it 
was only for short moments of time, as on the oc- 
casion of the celebrated concert of the year 1824, 


that we see his old pride and fame revive. The works 
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performed at that concert were the Missa Solennis and 
the Ninth Symphony. The former was a token of 
gratitude and devotion to the Archduke Rudolph, but 
at the same time a reflection of the soul of the artist 
himself as we have heard him describe it above. The 
symphony was written “for London,” whither in these 
saddening times his eyes were directed, and which, 
although he undertook the contemplative journey 
thither, became the incentive to the composition of 
many important works. 

Among the works which date from 1814 and 1815, we 
may mention the Sonata, op. go, a“‘struggle between 
the head and the heart,” addressed in the summer of 
1814 to Count Moritz Lichnowsky on the occasion of 
his marriage to a Vienna singer; the song Merken- 
stein (Op. 100), composed in the winter of 1814; 
Tiedge’s Hoffnung (op. 94), composed after the last 
Court concert for the singer Wild; the chorus Meeres- 
stille and Gliickliche Fahrt (op.112), which was written 
in 1815, and in 1822, ** most respectfully dedicated to 
the immortal Goethe ;” lastly, the magnificent Cello 
Sonatas, op. 102, dedicated to Countess Erdoedy, who 
became reconciled with him once more during this 
winter, after there had been a variance between them for 
atime. He calls the first ofthese Sonatas the “ Free 
Sonata,” and, indeed, freedom now became the charac- 
teristic of his higher artistic pictures. The adagio of 
the second discloses to us, in the choral-like construc- 
tion of its theme, the prevailing religious direction 
taken by his thoughts, which is also apparent in very 
many expressions and quotations to be found in his 
diary. 

We have already mentioned the Liederkreis, op.g8. 
Beethoven worked at it and at the Sonata op. r1o1 at 
the same time. The latter, an expression of the deepest 
poetry of the soul, was ready the following year, and 
was dedicated to Madame von Ertmann, his “‘ dear Do- 
rothea Caecilia, who, because she thoroughly under- 
stood the meaning ot Beethoven's music, became a 
real propagandist of his compositions for the piano. 
In 1831, Mendelssohn could say that he had “ learned 
much” from her deeply expressive execution. The noble 
lady had lost her only son during the absence of her 
husband in the wars of emancipation; and Beethoven 
had rescued her from a condition of mind bordering 
on melancholy, by coming to her and playing for her 
until she burst into tears. ‘The spell was broken. 
We finite creatures with an infinite mind are born 
only for suffering and for joy; and we might almost 
say that the best of human kind obtain joy only through 
their sorrow.” Thus spoke Beethoven to Countess 
Erdoedy, and this little incident confirms its truth. His 
own sufferings gave our artist the tones of his mu- 
sical creations, and these creations were to him “ the 
dearest gift of heaven,’ and, as it were, a consolation 
from on high. 

But to continue our biography. 

When, after a violent contest with the mother, be 





was made sole guardian of his nephew, and could then 
call him his own, he seems, as a lady whose diary is 
embodied in the little book Kine stille Liebe zu Beet- 
hoven, informs us, to gain new life. He devoted himself 
heart and soul to the boy, and he wrote, or was unable 
to write, according as the care of his nephew brought 
him joy and sorrow. We can readily understand how 
it came to pass that he now penned the words found 
by the lady just mentioned, in a memorandum book of 
his: ‘* My heart overflows at the aspect of the beauties 
of nature—and this without her.” His “ distant loved 
one’ was still to him the most valued possession of his 
life—more to him, even, than himself. 

He had now in view several great projects—among 
them an opera, Romulus, by Treitschke, and an oratorio 
for the recently founded ‘ Society of the Friends of 
Music,” in Vienna. The latter failed through the 
niggardliness of the directors, and the former was not 
finished, although our artist never gave up the inten- 
tion of completing it. In the autumn,of 1816, an 
English General, Kyd, asked Beethoven to writea 
symphony, for two hundred ducats. But as_ the 
General wanted it written in the style of his earlier 
works, Beethoven himself refused to accept the com- 
mission. Yet this narrow English enthusiast had ex- 
cited Beethoven’s imagination with glowing accounts 
of the harvest of profit he might reap in England; and 
as Beethoven had recently sold many of his works 
there, and as, besides, the new ‘“ Philharmonic 
Society” had handsomely remunerated him for these 
overtures, his intention of crossing the Channel began 
to assume a more definite form. His Schlachtsym- 
phonie (battle symphony), especially, had already 
met with a very flattering reception in England, 
And a project was on foot in that country even now 
to give him a “ benefit’ by the production of his own 
works; and such a “benefit” was actually given for 
him there when he was on his death-bed. He wrote 
in 1816 that it would flatter him to be able to 
write some new works, such as symphonies and an 
oratorio, for the Society which embraced a greater 
number of able musicians than almost any other in 
Europe. 

His diary covering this period to 1818, published in 
the work Die Beethovenfeier und die deutsche Kunst, 
because of the many items of interest it has in it, con- 
tains these characteristic lines: ‘‘ Drop operas and 
everything else. Write only in your own style.” But 
even the sketches of the Seventh Symphony had the 
remark accompanying them: “ 2. Symphony in D 
minor,” and those of the eighth: “‘ Symphony in D 
minor—3. Symphony.” Belonging to the years suc- 
ceeding 1821, we find drafts of the scherzo of the Ninth 
Symphony. The headings above given undoubtedly 
had reference to this, but the sketches of the first move- 
ment, decisive of the character of such work, are not 
to be found with that physiognomy so masculine and 
so full of character which distinguishes this ‘symphony 
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for London.” He once said of Englishmen that they 
were, for the most part, “ clever fellows;” and he—of 
whom Zelter wrote to Goethe, that ‘* he must have had 
a man for his mother’—felt that in Englandhe as a 
man had to do with men, and, as an artist, to enter 
the list with Handel, whose own powerful influence 
was due to his decided manfulness of character. And 
then, had not England produced atragic poet like Shake- 
speare whom Beethoven loved above allothers? Deep 
tragic earnestness, and a masculine struggle with 
fate, are here the fundamental tone and design of the 
whole. “And then a cowl when thou closest thy 
unhappy life’—such is the conclusion of- the lines 
quoted above, in whichhe says that he must write 
‘* only in his own style.” 

And nowin July, 1817, came from London the “ direct 
commission ” he had solong endeavoured to obtain. 
The Society desired to send him a proof of their esteem 
and gratitude for the many happy moments his works 
had given them to enjoy, and invited him to come to 
London to write two great symphonies, promising him 
an honorarium of three hundred poundssterling. Beet- 
hoven immediately accepted the commission, and as- 
sured them that he would do his very best to execute 
it—hononrable as it was to him, and coming as it did 
from so select asociety of artists—in the worthiest 
manner possible. He promisedto goto work immedi- 
ately. ‘‘ He believed that he could nowhere receive the 
distinction which his gigantic genius—in advance of 
his age by several centuries—deserved, as he could in 
Great Britain. The respect shown him by the English 
people he valued more than that of all Europe besides. 
The feeling he had of his own powers may, indeed, 
havecontributed to make him prefer the English nation 
to allothers, especially astheyshowered so many marks 
of distinction on him.” Thus writes one of his most 
intimate friends in Vienna, Baron Von Zmeskall, al- 
ready mentioned ; and certain it is that he did his very 
best on this work. It, as well as the Symphony in C 
minor, is of the true Beethoven type—more so, perhaps, 
than any other of his works—the full picture of his 
own personal existence and of the tragedy of human 
life in general. This work was followed by the Tenth 
Symphony, the “ poetical idea,” at least, of which we 
know. The first movement was intended to represent 
a ‘feast of Bacchus,” the adagio a cantique ecclesias- 
tique, a church hymn, and the finale the reconciliation 
of the antique world, which he esteemed so highly, with 
the spirit of Christianity, into the full depth of which 
he came to have a deeper insight every day that passed. 
We see that he had lofty plans, and that no poet ever 
soared tosublimer heights than he. We must bear these 
great plans and labours of Beethoven in mind if we 
would rightly understand his subsequent life—if we 
would comprehend how, in the desolate and distracted 
existence he was compelled henceforth to lead, he did 
not become a victim of torpidity, but that, on the con- 
trary, the elasticity of his genius grew greater and 





greater, and that his creations gained both in depth and 
perfection. 

Thus do we see with our own eyes at least one of 
his works born of his own life. 


(To be continued.) 








NEW MUSIC, 


[Amos & SnurrLewonrtn. | 


Avant Souper. Shottisch Fantistique pour Piano. Par F. J. 
FoucaRDET. 


An attractive piece, which will certainly be a favourite in the 
drawing-room. 

Windsor Castle. Gavotte. By ALo1s VoLKMER. 

An easy and effective composition, which would well repay the 
trouble of learning. We recommend it to the notjce of Pianoforte 
teachers. 

Félicité. Polka. Par De Sountes Foucarper: 
A lively dance tune, well adapted for little hands. 


 Biie Deans.” Song. Words and Music by Corsrorp Diok. 

Another of the charming songs for which we are indebted 
to this popular composer. 

El Dorado. Grand Valse de Concert. Par P. Von Tucarnen. 

Every page shows the hand of the musician. Excellent effects 
are obtained from very simple materials. 

“Unseen Singers.” Song. Words by G. W. Vartry. Music byG. 
K. Ines. 
A good sacred song, with a fitting melody and suitable accom- 
paniment. 
[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“ The Star of Home.” Song. Words by Jerry Voarn. The Music 
by Joun Francis Barnett. 

In the multitude of songs treating of the tender passion it is 
refreshing to find one that restricts itself to the love of home. 
The melody is simple and flowing. 

“ Durdham Down.” Song. Wordsby G.Currron Binouam. The 
Music by Aurrep 8S, WaLTer. 

Neither words nor music appear very original. 

“The Reason Why.” Song. Written by H. M. Burnsipz, Theo 
Music by G, ADELMANN. 

Could be made very effective by a capable singer. 

“ Outside.” Song. Words by G. Currron Bincuam. The Music by 
Joun Francis Barnerr. 

The subject is of a mournful nature which we do not admire, 
although the music is very good and seems to descrve better 
companionship. 

Popular Pages from the Great Masters. Arranged for Pianofort«. 
By C. T. Berton. 

These are excellent arrangements, and comprise selections from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert. They are fingered, and of 
such moderate difficulty as to be well adapted for the use of 
elementary pupils. 

[E. 8S. Lane.) 
Pauline Walte, By Henny Kuern. 
Is pretty, but does not otherwise call for remark. 


(Novetio, Ewer & Co.) 

Twelve Canons for Two-part Female Chorus (or Two Solo Voices) 
with Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Composed by Cant 
Rersecxe. The English Translations by the Rsv, J- 
TRovuTBECK, 

These fully reach Herr Reinecke’s usua' standar: of excellence 
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and the poetry is all that could be said in its favour—mostly of a 
philosophical cast. 


Three Songs about a Rose. For a Tenor Voice. 
Morton Tatum, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 


Compositions of considerable merit and effectiveness. 


‘And Jesus Christ spake unto His Disciples.” Anthem for 
Trinity Sunday. Composed for the Choir of St. Peter's 
Church, Melbourne, by J. Summers. 

The massive style of Mr. Summers’ harmonies is well suited 
to the use here made of them, and the final chorus, beginning 
with the words, ‘All Nations,” proves that the composer has 


studied to good and practical purpose the schcol of which Handel 
is the great exponent. 


Composed by 





[SranLey Lucas, Weber & Co.] 
"* The Child of the South.’ Song. Words by U. A. Taytor. Music 
by Carr Mosetey. 
The melody of this song is very beautiful, and the words of much 
interest. 
* Dawn,” 


Vorb. 


Song. Words by Lewis Frorey. Music by Ernest 


An effective song, with scholarly modulations. 


Kissing Little Maidens. Written by Cuantes Tows.ey. 
posed by A. D. Duvivier. 


Com- 


A pretty, naive little composition. 
“Who is the Anael that cometh?” 
Poetry by Apetarpe Procrer. 


Part Song for a Mixed Choir. 
Music by Henry Les.iz. 

A learned and effective composition in four parts, containing 
some masterly specimens of tone-painting. The settings of the 
finnouncements of the names of the various Angels are worthy of 
special attention. 


The Roses’ Love. Cantata for Three Female Voices. 
A. ScHLIEBNER, 


A fresh and lively work. No. 3, The Chorus of Flowers, is very 
ttood, 


Menuet Impromptu. 


Music by 


Par Waurer Macrarren. 


A piece not too difficult for the average young lady pianist. 
motiv is interesting. 


The 











THE ST. ANDREW'S HALL ORGAN RECITALS. 


Dr. Bunnett gave the last of his organ recitals on 
Saturday afternoon, when there was a large audience, 
comprising both county and city families. The pro- 
gramme was an unusually attractive one, and several 
desires for encores were expressed, which the performer 
in one or two instances complied with. 

At the conclusion, the Sheriff (J. J. Winter, Esq.) 
said that being the last of the series of Dr. Bunnett’s 
organ recitals for the season, he felt he should only be 
doing an act of justice to Dr. Bunnett, and be carrying 
out the wishes of all present, and all who had attended 
ou former occasions, when he proposed that they ex- 
press to Dr. Bunnett the very great pleasure and enjoy- 
ment they had derived from them ever since January 
last. Lvery Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon 
Dr. Bunnett had delighted many hundreds—indeed, 
the number who had attended was, he believed, about 
h000. Dr. Bunnett’s excellent selection of the pro- 
grammes, and his masterly performances on that 
nolle organ, deserved their sincere and hearty re- 
cop nition. He (the Sheriff) was sure he was right in 





saying they all trusted Dr. Bunnett would thoroughly 
enjoy his well-earned holiday, assured that he had 
given wuch pleasure to large numbers both from city 





and county, and had done much towards elevating 
the popular taste for high class music. 

The proposition was warmly seconded by Edward K. 
Harvey, Esq., and agreed to with acclamation. 

During the season, which commenced on Saturday, 
January 21st, Dr. Bunnett has given thirty-two 
recitals, which have been attended by between 
five and six thousand people. The programmes 
have been drawn up with great judgment, and have 
included Handel’s twelve concertos, Mendelssohn's 
six organ sonatas, Bach's preludes and fugues; 
compositions have been presented by 84 English 
composers, 22 German, 19 French, and 12 Italian. 
More than 800 pieces have been played, many of 
which had never been performed before in Norwich.— 
Norfolk and Norwich Chronicle, August 5th. 








M. GOUNOD’S “REDEMPTION.” 


This work, upon which the composer has thrice 
written ‘‘ Opus vite mee,” performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival, has been looked forward to by 
the musical world with no little interest. The work 
has not been hastily written, for itis more than ten 
years ago we are informed since M. Gounod first began 
this composition. The ‘‘Fedemption” is the joint property 
of the Festival Committee and Messrs. Novello, Kwer 
and Co., who generously paid £4000 for the copyright. 
The ‘‘ Redemption” is divided into three parts, with a 
prologue. The orchestra plays an independent part 
in the scheme of the work, having intrusted to it the 
sole expression of certain incidents, such as the dark- 
ness that signalised the Crucifixion and the prayer of 
the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost. The first part 
takes up the personal narrative of Christ at the point 
when He is condemned; accompanies the Sufferer to 
Calvary, and follows all the incidents of the Crucifixion 
down to the exclamation of the centurion, ‘“‘ This man 
was in truth the Son of God.” Passing over the En- 
tombment and the Resurrection, the second part opens 
with the visit of the holy women to the empty sepul- 
chre, continues with the appearance to them of the 
risen Lord, the suborning ofthe Roman watch by the 
Sanhedrim, the announcement by the women to the 
Apostles of what they had seen, the apparition of Christ 
to His doubting followers, and the ascension into 
Heaven. The third part logically rounds off the argu- 
ment with the events of Pentecost—the prayer of the 
Apostles, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the preach- 
ing of the perfected Gospel. Seeing that M. Gounod is 
in such earnestness about his production, it behoves 
musicians generally to give it a careful and attentive 
hearing. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Count Campello. An Autobiography. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


In this well printed, lucidly written little work 
the Count Campello gives the world his reasons for 
leaving the Papal Church. The Introduction is by the 
Rey. William Arthur, M.A., who therein explains the 
fact of his having been requested to carry through the 
press this translation (made in Rome), and to prefix an 
Introduction, 
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It will perhaps be asked, why should Count Campello 
assign his reasons for leaving the Romish Church ? 
Had it been the case of a Protestant Clergyman leaving 
one sect to join another equally Protestant the question 
would not be inapplicable, but we venture to assert that 
the fact of the Count’s having been not simply a priest 
but an Italian nobleman, whose family was of so much 
importance to the Holy See that special patronage was 
accorded to him by Pius IX. while he was still a youth- 
ful academician, and invested with the four minor 
orders and the Sub-diaconate all within six months, 
whilst he was but twenty-three, accounts fully for the 
need of this work in explanation of his conduct, not 
only as it would appear to the world, but to his family, 
his fellow-pastors, and his country. 

Enrico di Campello was born in Rome, the 15th 
November, 1851, of Count Solon di Campello and the 
Baroness Clementina de Zenardi. 

He was called after Prince Henry of Prussia, uncle 
of the present Emperor, who from friendship to the 
grandfather, formerly a general under the first Empire, 
stood godfather to him by proxy. 

At the age of nine, Enrico entered and went through 
the Gymnasial course at the College of the Nazarene, 
ending with Rhetoric at the close of 1848. 

The crushing of the Revolution in 1849 led to re- 
prisals on the part of the Papacy, from which the 
Count Solon was not exempt, he having accepted from 
the Republican Government the office of Postmaster- 
General, and his brother having sat as a deputy in the 
Constituent Assembly, and afterwards been charged 
with the Ministry of War. When the Republic fell, 
the uncle had to take refuge in France, and barely 
escaped being shot by the Austrians in Anconea. 
Count Solon, trusting to his long friendship with 
Mastai, was confident that so slight a fault as his 
would be forgiven. He was arrested however, and 
his petition to the Pontiff obtained for answer the 
intimation that he might submit his defence to the 
Government Junta of Cardinals. 

This body deprived him of several distinctions, and 
treated him with great severity; but later on by the 
interposition of Count Serafine and Amat de St. 
Filippo, two favoured Cardinals, His Holiness restored 
to him his privileges and all that he had been deprived 
of by the Junta. The price of this favour was the 
entry of one of the Count’s sons into the Roman Priest- 
hood. Enrico was chosen as the expiatory victim at 
the age of twenty; but notwithstanding the care that 
was taken of him, and the indulgences and honours 
shown him, including his installation to the canonry, 
to give him a better opinion of the Church than of his 
friends the Cardinals, he appeared to possess his con- 
science, and clearsightedness led him to rebel and to 
take the step he here records. 

This step, was not, however, carried out in any 
impulsive spirit. No: the good young priest, as if 
ashamed of his Church and the reflection its doings 





seemed to cast upon him, endeavoured by preaching 
and teaching to bring back to it some of the lustre of its 
former greatness, as if resolved that he would not by his 
conduct conduce to its further fall, but raise it if he could. 

In the midst of earnest labour he struggled with him- 
self to learn whether it was he that failed to fulfil his 
career in the Priesthood, or whether the Papacy had 
really sunk as low as his conscience seemed to point 
out. The Indulgences disillusioned him, and were 
nought but signs of weakness ; whilst the night preach- 
ing, upon which he bestowed so much time and care, 
was not admired by his lazy and careless fellow priests. 
Here, then, was the difference. The doubt became 
conviction, but slowly, as he was reluctant to take such 
a step as would deprive him of the companionship of 
the learned members of the Church at Rome. 

Disenchantments followed, however; and when he 
was at length convinced of the hopelessness of expect- 
ing a reform, he resolved to withdraw from the Church 
he would so fain have worked and died for, had its 
standard been higher and truer. 








Father Mathew. A Biography by Joun Francis 
Macuire, M.P. People’s Edition. London : Burns 
and Oates, 17 and 18, Portman Street, and Pater- 
noster Row. 


This is a re-issue of a cheap edition of the life of 
Father Mathew, by the late Mr. John Francis 
Maguire, clearly printed and very welcome in its cheap- 
ness to all lovers of Biography. The author received so 
many proofs of the popularity of his work, that it is 
quite unnecessary for us to review it with critical feel- 
ing. We should indeed be sorry to do so when the 
first few pages prove {o us that the author has written 
of a good and great man in that same spirit of meek- 
ness and kindly feeling that the subject of the work 
always exhibited. It is sufficient to say that the 
publishers deserve the thanks of the public for placing 
the life of this estimable man within the reach of the 
humblest reader. 








The History of Music. By Emm Naumann. Translated 


by F. Prazcsr. Edited by Sir F. A. Gort 
Ousetey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc. London: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. 

We have received the Kighth Part of this work, which 
promises to be a valuable addition to musical text 
books. This Part contains a striking portrait of Gluck 
from the picture by J. Duplessis. The engraver's work 
has been excellently done. 








Weber's Euryanthe. London: Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
Messrs. Novello have issued a cheap edition of 
Weber's romantic opera, and have thus made a notable 
addition to the already long list of their marvellously 
cheap issues of Standard Works. The present edition has 
the additional advantage that in the pianoforte part the 
instrumentation is indicated as frequeatly as possible, 
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MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . nett 83s. 

Do. do. French Words . ,, 10s. 
COMPLETE OPERA. For Piano Solo. ,, 4s. 
LIBRETTO, With WordsofSongs,, 64d. 





LIST OF SONGS. 


COMPASS, KEY. PRICE, 
GENTLE PH@BE.. .. .. .. EtoF C 4s, 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE -. CtoA flat A flat 4s, 
TWO BIRDS (Duet) (Soprano and 

Contralto) .. a Re “sian ee G 4s, 
SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 

Comic) .. -» DtoE flat E flat 4s, 
WOMAN (Serio-Comic) .. .. .. DtoE G As, 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) DtoE flat Eflat 4s. 
SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO? 

(Drinking Song) Introduced. 

Music by L. pp WenzeL.. .. DtoF D 4s, 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 


(Solo and Duet) oe oe +» Henry Parker 4s. 





COMPLETE OPERA. Arranged for 
Violin Solo or any Treble Instru- 


ment .. ee ee ae .. E. Auprpert nett 2s, 





DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE, Illustrated (Sololand Duet) .. Annan 4s, 


POLKA Ditto ee Ansan 4s, 
LANCERS Ditto -.» C. H.R. Marniorr 4s. 
WALTZES Ditto oe Max Friintina 4s. 





J. B, CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 
at Half the Marked Prios, ard Post Free, 





EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 


The Author of ‘‘ Musitcan Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. . CPEs oe 


Terms moderate and inclusive. 








Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 








The DOrevestra 


and Che Choir. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s. 6d. 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s. per 
Annum, Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 6d. 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 


Sold by W. Regves, 185, Fixer Srrezr, Lonpon; 
Apams & Francis, Furer Srreet, E.C. 


The Orchestra 
and Che Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Great Violinists and Pianists—Life of Beethoven—The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Organ Recitals—M. Gounod's ‘‘ Redemption”—New Publications—Diano- 
forte Notes—Love Which Alters Not—Correspondence—Purity in Music— 
Madrigals— Presentation to Mr. A. J. Caldicott—Notes— New Music— 
Provincial, &c., &c. 
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PIANOFORTE NOTES. 





One of the prizes shot for at Wimbledon this year 
was the ‘‘Brinsmead Challenge Shield,” made in 
silver by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, and offered for 
competition by the eminent firm of pianoforte makers 
in Wigmore Street. It is a pointed shield charged with 
St. George’s Cross; between the arms and at the foot 
of which are panels containing representations of five 
great British battles, showing the following principal 
incidents, viz.:—1. Landing of the Romans; Standard 
Bearer leading the Romans ashore. 2. Battle of 
Hastings; the Death of Harold. 8. Battle of Agin- 
court; King Henry V. defending his brother Clarence. 
4. Battle of Blenheim ; surrender of Marshal Tallard 
to the Duke of Marlborough. 5. The Battle of 
Waterloo, with the Duke of Wellington in the fore- 
ground. This series illustrates the progress of arms 
and armour from the skins and shields of the Ancient 
Britons, through the mail of the Saxon and Norman 
periods to the full development of plate armour in the 
fifteenth century and its disuse and the general adop- 
tion of firearms. Messrs. Brinsmead are to be com- 
mended for their enterprise as well as their patriotism. 


Mesers. Kirkman and Sons also gave a prize at the 
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same meeting, viz: one of their ‘foreign model” 
pianofortes, in ebonised and gold case, with panelled 


front, each panel painted in oil, with wild flowers as 
the designs. 


The VPianoforte Dealers’ Guide for August gives 
the following interesting particulars :—‘‘ The redwood 
of California, the probable successor of spruce for 
sounding-boards of pianos and organs, is plentiful 
along the California fog belt, from the Oregon boundary 
to Santa Cruz, the belt being some twenty miles in 
width, and fringed by an interior range of fir and pine- 
topped hills. A large sprinkling of Oregon pine diver- 
sifies the character of these thick redwood belts, and 
an abundance of underbrush forms a part of the native 
vegetation, the rays of the sun being almost entirely 
shut out by alders, ferns, brakes, &c. Their growth is 
apparently the most wonderful in the scope of American 
observation, if we leave unconsidered the mysteries of 
South American forests, the uniformness of the extra- 
ordinary height being a feature of the redwood. From 
ten to twenty feet thickness at the base, they reach 
upward to a height of two hundred or three hundred 
feet, and grow closely together. The logs average 
readily from seven to nine feet in diameter, and are 
often nearly or quite fifteen feet, and in such cases are 
too ponderous for removal before splitting. The 
lumbermen have thus far touched’ merely upon the 
borders of the forest, the unnavigable streams prevent. 
ing a successful encroachment upon the body of the 
timber ; but the railroads will now enable the men to 
direct their campaign beyond the margins of the forest.” 


Practising is often a nuisance to those who undergo 
the labour of it, but still more so to those who are 
compelled to listen to it. At least that is the view 
taken by a gentleman who recently attended before the 
Magistrate at Hammersmith to state that he resided 
next door to a ladies’ school, and was annoyed at six 
o'clock in the morning by the piano practice. Mr, 
Paget—I have no possible authority to prevent a lady 
from practising on the piano. The applicant—Have 
you not? My mother is seventy-five years of age, and 
the playing has brought on an attack of illness. Mr. 
Paget told the applicant to apply to his neighbours and 
request them to mitigate the annoyance. If they did 
not, he must request a solicitor to advise him. The 
applicant said he had applied to his neighbours, but 
had failed to obtain a mitigation of the annoyance. 
Mr. Paget repeated the statement that he had no 
power to interfere. The applicant left the Court, 
stating that he must apply to the Court of Chancery. 


We advise this gentleman to call the attention of his 
neighbours to the following paragraph from the con. 
temporary above quoted :—‘‘ A dumb instrument, for 
practising purposes, has long been the desideratum of 
those who live in the same house with or even next 
door to a really conscientious learner of the piano- 





forte. This seems to have been at last produced by a 
lady in Gifhorn, who simply lays a strip of some light 
material between the hammers and the spot where they 
strike the strings. A tone is produced sufficiently loud 
for the executant to hear but not loud enough to 
annoy his or her neighbours.” 

Our “trade” contemporary also states that paper 
veneers are now extensively used by piano and organ 
manufacturers. They are shaved down to 1-175th part 
ofan inch, and are cut instead of sawed, and backed 
with paper. The inventor claims for the papered veneers 
the following advantages : No waste or injury in storage 
or careless handling (you cannot handle ordinary veneers 
without injury to them); many sheets can be cut at 
once without ruining brittle wood; one barrel of glue 
will lay more than twice as much surface; twenty 
minutes under pressure instead of twelve hours; keep- 
ing the press going all day; no delay for glue to set, 
but being immediately sand-papered instead of waiting 
days for the glue to harden. Some piano men claim 
that with ordinary veneer six months is none too long 
for the piano cases to remain for glue to harden before 
smoothing in order to prevent the checking of the veneer, 
which throws the varnish and ruins the work and finish. 
A sudden change of temperature may destroy hundreds 
of pounds’ worth of finish, while tests of the severest 
nature for four years prove that these papered veneers 
remain perfect and the finish clear and uninjured. 


Where do all the pianos go to? The present pro- 
duction of only two key manufactories near Boston, 
U.8.A., is about 7000 sets per month! If the multi- 
plication of pianos meant the multiplication of really 
good players we might hail this information with 
rapture; but, alas! it does not, and we fear the 
Hammersmith complainant would not advocate “a 
piano for every house.” The number of pianos mado 
and sold every year must be enormous. ‘There is, 
however, one consoling thought in connection with the 
multiplication and cheapening of the household instru- 
ment—it is, at any rate, a better neighbour than the 
dreadful harmonium which brings down constant male- 
dictions upon the heads of the countless devotees of 
‘sacred’ music, who grind and groan the hours of 
Sunday into untold torments for every one who is 80 
unfortunate as to come near them. 








LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT: 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


PROLOGUE. 
Extracts from Joun Bernarv's “ Book or Fats.” 


« Now that I can no longer write to you I must 
write about you. These lines, at any rate, will not 
be found and read by prying eyes while I live and 
retain consciousness....I call God to witness that 
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never have I for one moment sought your society 
from any motive but the purest—because I loved you 
so completely and sincerely—because I was drawn 
towards you not by external attractions so much as 
by those higher qualities of mind and heart which I 
found in you. Love, to the world at large (and to 
your lawful guardian amongst the rest) is a feeling 
which has its end in the gratifying of passion, the 
companionship of home, the union of hands at 
marriage, and in those emotions which when ana- 
lysed are found to be purely selfish. But my love for 
you is not of that kind. Thank God you know this, 
whatever judgment others may form; and so long as I 
am not misjudged and misunderstood by you, of what 
consequence to me can be the judgment of others ?” 

** You know, my darling, that though honour for- 
bids my writing to you, I am writing these letters in 
‘ The Book of Fate’ just as though they were to be 
sent to you as of old. This much I told you on that 
afternoon when our letters were read out one by one 
and then burnt at the drawing-room fire, in the pre- 
sence and at the inexorable demand of a third person. 
I can never, never forget that while your letters 
were being read and burnt you repeated again and 
again, in spite of ——’s protestations, that every 
word was true, and that nothing less than death could 
diminish your love for me, and that while mine were 
being read you said every word was upon your 
memory, and that few men were able to write such 
letters as mine. Agnes—my Agnes in spite of all the 
world—my love is yours, all yours. No other woman 
ever had my whole heart, or can ever share it with 
you in future. It is yours entirely and for ever. The 
letters are destroyed, but our love is not, and never 
can be.” 

‘You have told me you do not love me for anything 
I do for you, for anything I give you, for anything 
you want from me, or hope to get from me—you love 
me for myself alone, just as I love you for your own sake, 
because when 1 met you I met my fate—the other 
half of myself—and could no more keep my soul from 
joining yours than I could help my age or my height. 
Oh God, that I should have met you so late—so late ! 
For long, long years I have craved for a heart able to 
understand me, and have been literally alone, in a 
solitude complete and awful. I have longed most 
intensely to know a woman who would love me 
for no reward, but for myself alone; and we have met 
—we have loved, and do love. Agnes! you know 
how pure is our love, how free from spot or blemish, 
or anything in the nature of evil—surely The Eternal 
who knows us does not condemn us, though we are 
branded by those who know nothing at all but suspect 
everything? How dreary life is without your pre- 
sence! I come by night to hear you play and sing, 
though you do not see me; I hear your violin, and 





my heart bounds in my bosom as if to escape from 
its prison. Our souls have each found a counterpart— 


but so late !—will it be too late? Can such love ever 
be too late ?” 


** You love me for ever. Death does not end love 
like ours, but opens up a field for its fuller growth 
and widerdevelopment. A love which cannot survive 
death is not love, but its counterfeit—a substitute with 
which the majority of men and women are content, 
because they neither know nor can comprehend any 
other. But our love will ‘bear it out to the edge of 
doom.’ Mine will; and yours? Do I judge you 
capable of too much endurance for my sake when I 
affirm my belief that your love is like my own, that it 
will ‘tire torture and time,’ that the scorn and con- 
tumely of others cannot destroy it, nor weary waiting 
lower its nobility or reduce its force? If 1 am wrong, 
forgive me; close your heart against me; burn my 
books and music, erase me from your memory, 
execratemy name, and blot me from the story of your 
life as not worthy a passing thought. But if I am 
right, if ‘till death’ from your lips meant anything, 
then— 


‘Our hands, our hearts, must meet some day.’ 
Do not think that I shall change— 


* Love is not love 
Which alters where it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove; 
Oh no! It is an ever-fixéd star, 
Which looks on tempests, and is never shaken.’ 


Therefore, as I do not fear any change in myself, [ 
will not—indeed I cannot—anticipate any in you. 
Yours is the love which alters not: it has looked on 
tempests without being shaken. If no message from 
you reaches me, my faith in your love and your 
enilurance remains the same. My faith in you is as 
limitless as my love for you :— 
* And thus we were wed— 

My soul and her memory ; there no taint of the world can come, 

No dust from the desert of sin to mar what is fair and pure, 

The angels of God look in at the door of that sacred home, 

Where all that is lovely in life from evil dwelleth secure, 

And the star of a light celestial gems on its golden dome, 

Thither I come, unmarked of babbling tongues. . . .’ 


Of that temple and that shrine none know but you and 
myself, for they are built in the innermost recesses of 
my soul, There, at least, I am alone with you, and 
no rude foot can blunder in and disturb the repose or 
desecrate the solemnity ofthat sanctuary. There will 
remain for ever the Agnes who loves me. You have 
not changed; you will not—you could not; if you 
did, “till death” would be a ghastly travesty of 
truth, and would mean—but I will not insult you by 
dwelling on it. Read the eleventh stanza of the 


dedication of Shelley’s ‘“‘ Revolt of Islam.” (You 
have my copy; yours will remain with me till I quit 
my hold of books printed on perishable material to 
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read those which endure through all the ages). That 
stanza embodies my faith in you. Semper cadem ! 
“ Before I close my book of fate, to lay it aside for 
an opportunity of putting it into your hands, I want 
to say this :—When you want help, advice, counsel ; 
when you are alone and weary, and feel sorely in need 
of a friend ; when your soul craves that companionship 
of love which so many want but so few know how to 
give—send for me, and though I have to travel round 
the world to reach you, I will come to you. Your 
guardian may die, you may be in trouble about 
money matters, you may be ill and alone, you may 
be beset by enemies who malign and persecute you. 
But whenever evil days come upon you, you know 
where to find a strong hand, a clear head, a loving 
heart ; send for me, that is all I ask, and as long as 
strength lasts, or money can be got, or love can be 
relied on, I will stand by you and do what I can for 
you. Ido not mean that I will help you if you love 
me; I will help you whether you love me or not. 
Whether you hold me in low esteem or in no esteem, 
when you ask for my help you shall assuredly have it, 
and all that I have and am shall be yours. You 
promised me once that no trouble should drive you to 
seek another man’s help till my capacity to help you 
was exhausted; I expect you to fulfil that promise. 
For the present we are severed; I have for months 
looked at the face of every woman I pass in the great 
city in hope of seeing yours; I look for that face, and 
for that only; it is before me every moment. The 
memory of it, as I have seen it, is my daily food ; the 
picture of it photographed on my mind’s retina is the 
most valued treasure I possess; the hope of living 
where I can always commune with the soul that 
beams through it, is the one thing which makes the 
load of life tolerable. Agnes, Agnes! without that 
hope—but I dare not face life without it. Be still, 
my heart! Learn to wait ; ‘‘ everything comes to him 
who knows howto wait.” I will try to find my peace, 
if I may, in waiting and hoping. You love me, so I 
am content. You will ever love me, so shall I be ever 
content. For the present I wait with what calmness 
I may. 
‘ The surface of the seething burn 
Soon settles to its usual calm, 
And we who storm may find a balm 
In waiting until peace return : 
The evenness of tearful fate, 
Is seen by those who, bearing, wait.’ 
As our love is for ever, we must not be distraught 
if we are denied some of the lesser joys which fall to 
the lot of that love which is only for life. When we 
are both dead, our life and our love will begin to live. 
Our love will be then, as it is now, based on mental 
and not physical bases, and therefore it is utterly 
incomprehensible to the crowd of babblers who know 
no love which does not seek immediate reward, 
and no union of souls which does not at once lead to 


not our love. Foratimea strong hand has built a 
huge wall between us, but no wall built by any 
human hand can keep us asunder longer than a life- 
time, or prevent the final union of love like ours. 
Agnes, Agnes! If I could look into your wondrous 
eyes again, and read again what I have seen there, I 
could forget in one moment the agonies of the past 
six months. 


And I have forgotten them, for I have seen you, 
received from your hands that precious token of your 
undying love for me, and have read in your eyes the 
truth which your lips could not utter. Now I am 
content; I can wait with patience because you set 
me so noble. an example of endurance. You know 
now that I am the same, and if I needed any 
assurance as to your faith and love, you gave it to 
me the last time I saw you. You trust me, as I 
trust you; your love is equal to mine, and I ask for 
no other joy than that assurance. 


‘Too brief is time to tire out love like thine, 
Nor is eternity too long for mine,’” 


(To be continued. ) 





COLRESPONDENCE. 


PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 





To the Editor of ‘Tue Orcuestra anp Tue Cuore.” 


Sir,—I have received a private letter from Mr. 
Charles Lunn, which leads me to fear that you and 
your readers may receive another of his characteristic 
communications, since he threatens me, as “the 
scientific champion and artistic representative of 
Porpora’s old Italian School, to enter on my own field 
—that of breathing in relationship to voice,’’—with the 
result that he will bring forward “ facts that will place 
me and others as quite superficial observers in the 
matter.” Other portions of this letter, while full of 
tender regard for my reputation, are written in such a 
libellous tone that I dare not quote them. Neither 
can I personally answer it. But I ask you to be so good 
as to find insertion for these few lines, to explain my 
reason for declining to enter into further correspond- 
ence, either public or private, with one who (presumably) 
has so bad a case that his chief arguments are self- 
assertion and abuse.—Yours faithfully, and obliged, 


August 15th, 1882. Lennox Brownz. 


Sir,—I should find no fault with Mr. Lunn for saying 
that ‘‘ a good singer never bothers his head ” about his 
breathing, were it not for the preceding dictum, that 
‘to a good singer it does not matter how he breathes.” 
I say it matters immensely ; and I am glad to see how 
completely I am borne out in my opinion by the lucid 





union of hands atthe altar. But that is not love— 


letter of Mr. Lennox Browne upon this subject in the 
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current number of your valuable paper. It would be 
difficult to find a more emphatic endorsement of my 
teaching, and I should think nothing further is required 
to settle this question. 

I commented upon Mr. Lunn's statement that 
he was reported to have made a successful début at 
Cheltenham in 1866, and expressed regret that we had 
never heard any more of his “ tenor singing” during 
the sixteeen years which have since elapsed. He now 
triumphantly informs us of two additional appearances 
of his in 1864 and 1865! An instance showing 
how Mr. Lunn’s mind travels backwards instead of 
forwards. 

I agree that it would be ‘‘a merit to expose the most 
errors in the fewest words ;” but if Mr. Lunn assails 
right and left numbers of the leading men of the day, 
we are entitled to expect proof that they are all wrong, 
instead of mere assertion; and until this proof is 
forthcoming the public will continue to put their trust 
in Huxley, Helmholtz and Tyndall rather than in Mr. 
Charles Lunn. 

Your correspondent imagines that he has made a 
great point against me by calling attention to the fact 
that he was tracing “ the rise of public thought from the 
time” of his writing in the Medical Press and Circular 
in 1878, and that I had nevertheless told him that he 
ought to have headed his list of publications with a work 
written eighteen years previously. But it is the very 
fact of his tracing ‘the rise of public thought” from 
that time to which I object, inasmuch as it was Garcia 
who struck out a new line, and not Mr. Lunn. 

If I am the “ versatile friend” of whom Mr. Lunn 
speaks, then he is quite wrong in asserting that I mean 
by the shock of the glottis ‘“‘the exact opposite” to 
what Signor Garcia means by it. On the contrary, my 
definition of it closely corresponds with Garcia’s, while 
Mr. Lunn gives a very different description of it. 
Speaking of ‘le coup de glotte, translated by Garcia, the 
shock of the glottis,” he goes on to observe, ‘‘ but it is not 
a shock of the glottis at all; it is an audible result 
arising from the false cords releasing condensed air 
imprisoned below them, which air in its release ex- 
plodes.” (‘Philosophy of Voice,” Second Edition, 
p. 68.) This being so, what right has Mr. Lunn to say 
‘that it was to rescue Garcia's definition from being 
swamped in the slough of corrupted thought by 
voiceless intruders,” that he wrote his papers in the 
Medical Press ? 

Allow me to add that Signor Garcia has honoured me 
with a letter, in which he says of my book, “ It will 
prove of inestimable advantage to students, being, in 
my humble opinion, one of the clearest and most prac- 
tical treatises on the subject which contemporary 
literature has produced.” Signor Garcia would not 
have written me this very complimentary letter had my 
teaching been false on so importaut a point as the 
shock of the glottis. I am justified, therefore, in 
replying to Mr. Lunn’s wild talk in his own words: 


‘* What can be done with men who indulge in such 
random writing ?” 

One other point in conclusion: Mr. Lunn says :— 
“*T heard of one of these men breaking a blood-vessel 
under forced and false production.” I know this refers 
to me, because I have been shown a letter in which he 
makes the same assertion, mentioning my name; and 
I would caution him to abstain from further circulating 
statements calculated to injure me in my vocation as a 
teacher of voice-production. I did not break a blood- 
vessel under the circumstances related by Mr. Lunn, 
though I suffered from hemorrhage from the lungs, 
nearly costing me my life. Iam bold to say that only 
with right breathing and riyht voice-production could I, 
after such an illness, have recovered my powers of chest 
and larynx. 

I was, at that time, teaching in schools and singing 
societies in Birmingham and neighbouring towns some 
two thousand pupils every week, in addition to which 
I pursued exhausting investigations upon myself with 
the laryngoscope. It is, consequently, no wonder that 
my health at last gave way, compelling me to retire for 
several years from my profession. This was well 
known in the Midlands; and the universal sympathy 
felt for me in my misfortune found a practical expres- 
sion in the presentation to me of a purse of 150 guineas. 
Mr. Lunn, residing in Birmingham, is aware of all this, 
and there is no excuse whatever for his giving a 
different account ofit. It is, under these circumstances, 
cruel and unmanly of him to try to make eapital against 
me by misrepresenting one of the saddest calamities I 
had ever to struggle against. 

I cannot understand Mr. Lunn’s bitterness and 
illfeeling ; for we may surely differ professionally without 
therefore cherishing personal animosity towards each 
other. I am, moreover, satisfied that these unworthy 
attacks upon me are only calculated to injure him who 
makes them; and Iam quite willing that my brother 
teachers and the public should decide between my 
assailant and myself.—I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 


Emit Beane. 





Srr,—I have seen the letters which have lately 
passed between Mr. Behnke and Mr. Lunn, in various 
musical papers, and I cannot forbear the expressions of 
my astonishment at the want of straightforwardness 
which Mr. Lunn has shown in pretending not to know 
who Mr. Behnke is, nor the position he has attained as 
a scientific teacher of voice cultivation. Mr. Behnke 
was for some years a conductor of choral societies in 
Birmingham and the neighbourhood. Every one 
knew and spoke well of him and his work, while his 
researches into the physiology of tle voice for the 
purpose of forming a scientific basis of vocal training 
attracted the attention and secured the approval of our 
leading musicians and physiologists. Mr. Lunn, as 


an old inhabitant of Birmingham, knew all this; and 





\ Mr. Behnke’s recent London career, (since the recovery 
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of his health), has only added to his Birmingham re- 
putation. The short experience (owing to the loss of 
his voice) which I had of Mr. Behnke’s system of 
teaching singing in my school, fully confirmed all 1 
had previously heard on the subject; so much so 
indeed, that I feel it is simply a matter of justice thus 
to express my indignation at the uncalled for attacks 
to which he has been subjected ; though I must confess 
I find words fail me to adequately express my contempt 
for such infinite smallness on the part of any one who, 
not contented with rushing into print for the purpose 
of vituperating another, must needs make it one of the 
charges against him, that, when overtaken by such 
serious illness as compelled him to give up his pro- 
fession for a time, he did his best as a husband and 
a father to earn an honest livelihood, rather than 
become a burden to his friends or patrons, for which 
in the opinion of all right-minded people he is to be 
only the more highly honoured.—Yours, &c., 


Birmingham, JUSTICE, 


Sir,—We may now consider the necessity of 
attention to breathing by speakers and singers as fully 
established. Mr. Behnke, who is an authority on all 
questions of the voice, says, that singers and speakers 
should be taught how to manage their breath. One of 
our leading throat surgeons, Mr. Lennox Browne, 
confirms Mr. Behnke’s opinion, even going beyond 
what the latter gentleman has said. And common 
sense shows those of us who have not special physio- 
logical knowledge that this is right. Mr. Lunn has not 
been able to bring any argument or proof in support 
of his contradiction. He seems rather to suppose 
people will believe his “ ipse diait,” and to have made 
use of one musical paper after another to laud 
himself and to abuse Mr. Behnke. We laugh at his 
egotism, but condemn most strongly the unmanly way 
in which he has sought to cover his own defeat by 
vilifying Mr. Behnke. ‘Those teachers of singing with 
whom I come in contact are unanimous in their 
expression of admiration for Mr. Behnke’s work and 
method, and while we cannot follow in his footsteps 
and become physiologists, we can benefit by the teach- 
ing which is the result of his research. Ienclose my 
card, and beg to remain—Yours respectfully, 


12th August, 1882. «* Musicus.”’ 


Srr,—Metaphysicians claim a relation in the art of 
Music to that of Painting, and there is often, it must 
be admitted, a resemblance between them. After 
reading Mr. Behnke’s and Mr. Lunun’s letters in The 
Orchestra, I was forcibly reminded of the renowned 
painting, “Dignity and Impudence.” Mr. Lunn 
imagines he is able “to correct aspirants to public 
fame,” and styles himself a musical “critic!” He 
snaps and snarls, while Mr. Behnke, with the con- 
sciousness of might as well as right on his side 





disdains to notice his assailant's ill-tempered abuse, 
and tries in vain to get him to stick to his argu- 
ment. In a letter to Musical Opinion, Mr. Lunn 
admits that he has failed as a teacher, and with 
strange inconsistency lays the blame of his non-success 
first on the public, who will not accept his fanciful 
theories, and then on Mr. Behnke, whose practical 
and scientific teaching meets with the success it 
deserves. In the one letter Mr. Lunn charges Mr, 
Behnke with impeding his progress and obliging him 
to leave his ‘‘ school unfounded,” while in his present 
letter he insinuates that that gentleman has tried “ to 
climb over his shoulders into place!’ Can anything 
be more illogical ? 

The poet Burns, in one of his rapid changes from 
gay to grave, exclaims— 


‘Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 
If Mr. Lunn could for a short time possess that 
‘* giftie”” he would be a humbler and a wiser man.—I 
am, Sir, yours obediently, 


KE. Greatrex, M.A. 








PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tuipaur, 


(Translated from the German by JouN BROADHOUSE.) 


(Continued from page 409). 
AS TO A LIBERAL JUDGMENT. 


A comprehensive study of individual composers is 
indispensable, although it may prove exceedingly 
dangerous, because men seldom possess comprehen- 
siveness of judgment, patience, and largeness of mind, 
Thus they are much too anxious to be great in a 
small circle, and affect an immense importance for 
their own little ideas. This is an evil that exists 
unhappily te a great extent in music. Followers of 
Handel decline acquaintance with Mozart; those of 
Mozart do the same with Handel; disciples of Bach 
ignore Marcello, and so the foibles of each come to be 
considered as paragons; blind worship causing less 
trouble than thoughtful criticism. Even style is not 
out of reach of this folly. It would be every whit as 
wise to argue the respective beauties of crimson and 
purple, or blue and green, aS upon the question 
whether a love ditty is more beautiful than bravado, 
or a soft plaintive melody than a wild and vigorous 
one. Notwithstanding it always happens after a 
mixed performance that instead of thanking God for 
giving all forms of beauty, people worry themselves 
to death as to which piece after all when properly 
regarded, minutely examined, and probed to its 
bottom is really the best, and then most likely are 
much offended if others see no point in their obsti- 
nacy. It is impossible to give too strong a warning 
[against such wretched narrowness. Why when we 
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find ourselves in a country abounding in flowers of 
all kinds should we be dazed by the beauty of one 
only, and in place of seeking variety in our nosegay 
overlook all others for the sake of one, or why at a 
well-provided banquet should we refuse all manner of 
good things from preference for one favourite dish? 
We deny ourselves the highest enjoyment in music 
if we aim at annihilating every composer and every 
style but one. As a rule each composer has his own 
particular beauty ; and in this consists the infinite 
power of perfect music that it can move, purify, and 
elevate the heart and soul in all manner of ways. 
Graun (and as well Rolle and Homilius) had not the 
genius of Handel, yet the devotional and simple 
spirit of his ‘* Death of Jesus’’ will and must render 
it immortal like Handel’s * Messiah.” And again 
Gluck most surely has not the exquisite refinement 
and that frail and ethereal fragrance that characterises 
Mozart; but who would say that Mozart’s works 
were animated by the same fresh and sturdy instinct 
of romance that is so plain in every line of Gluck’s 
great writings? I have before recorded in more than 
one place my unbounded admiration of Palestrina, 
yet I maintain he never could have created a Mozart's 
“Don Juan,” any more than Homer could have 
written Hamlet. On the other hand, I also assert 
that Mozart could not have written the ‘‘ Missa Papz 
Marcelli,” ‘the Song of Solomon,” the eight part 
Magnificat and the Responsoria. As to what Mozart 
might have produced under different circumstances I 
cannot of course decide ; and it must be understood 
that I only speak of the prevailing bias of his genius as 
constantly shown in his works—the very same ground 
on which rests my estimate of Palestrina. Now 
and then the most splendid passages rest side by side 
with deplorable failures. The tawdry weakness of 
Marcello’s Cantatas and his large collection of Psalms 
is something alarming; yet where is a bolder com- 
poser, and where the style that shows the spirit of the 
learned and stately Greek modes so well as Mar- 
cello’s? We may rest assured that his countrymen, 
with a better average musical instinct than the 
Germans, had good reasons for styling him their Pin- 
dar of Musicians. 

But there is still another mischievous habit to fight 
against in our conflict with one-sidedness, namely ; 
national and even local exclusiveness, which has 
always been an obstacle in the way not of catching 
a bad style and habit from foreign countries, but of 
correctly judging their great works. In late years, 
now that all that is German has become an object of 
native admiration, this evil has largely multiplied, and 
there are certain estimable young men I know who 
will hear of no pictures or compositions but such as 
are of German birth. Such well-intentioned obsti- 
nacy may be all very well where arms are in question ; 
but in the realms of art and of science, and above all 
of music, it is folly. 





German music has many splendid and inimitable 
productions to show of the first order of beauty, but 
Italian music is so infinitely rich, of such peculiar 
genius, and so fully a reflection of the azure Italian 
sky which gives all their works a characteristic charm, 
that to neglect their masterpieces, and as it were refuse 
a journey to Naples and Sicily because we have 
beautiful pine forests, can only be styled the most 
thorough national pedantry. Have we arrived at this, 
that in order to be consistent every one according 
as he may have been born is to have his own special 
favourite in music, and as he may have been born 
in Vienna or Berlin, to ignore Sebastian Bach, Handel, 
Hasse, and Graun on the one hand, and Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven on the other? We frequently 
hear ignorant and ridiculous statements as to German 
music being masculine and robust, and Italian merely 
effeminate, but what if it were thus? We always 
bless Heaven for having given Adam a good-tempered 
wife, and should we not smile if it were seriously 
asked whether a perfectly beautiful and educated 
youth were a greater acquisition than a perfectly 
beautiful and educated maiden? But the charge 
rests upon a pure figment. It is quite the fact that 
Italian music has frequently greater softness, delicacy, 
grace, and heavenly purity than German music; but 
there are Italian composers who in vigour are not 
behind the Germans. Durante is often more delicate 
than Handel, yet we may safely place his “ Dixit 
Dominus ” beside Handel’s Hundredth Psalm. Nor 
again would Handel have allowed for a moment that 
Alessandro Scarlatti was an effeminate composer; on 
the contrary, in that very Hundredth Psalm he has 
quoted from that great composer, even as Graun in 
his ‘‘ Death of Jesus’’ has taken from several of 
Durante’s pieces, heretofore unknown in Germany. 
Then let us, as did our own great composers in the 
past, apply ourselves energetically to learn from 
Italians not music alone, but liberality. Handel was 
almost adored in Italy, and one of his operas was per- 
formed at Florence twenty-seven times running. 
Hasse acquired in Rome and holds till this day the 
title of ‘‘the divine Saxon,” and was in many things 
imitated by them, and how they have never ceased to 
honour Mozart is a well-known fact ; so then should 
we for our part put aside all egotism and say with 
Hasse “the divine Lotti,” and with Sebastian Bach 
‘*‘ the glorious Caldara.” 


ON PERVERSIONS OF TEXT. 


The false ideas of music prevailing at the present 
time are the principal causes of the increasing evil of 
texts that are lacking in taste and often void of mean- 
ing. Music can have no better partner than fitting 
words. A well chosen text points the soul to the 


object; it is the calling of music to still more embellish ; 
and to choose an incongruous text would be as much 
folly as to adorn a maiden’s head with a dish in place 
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of a wreath. Is it not from the text that Cherubini’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Water-carrier” derives a portion of its 
charm; and are not the grand words of Handel's 
** Messiah” quite unapproachable as a help and en- 
hancement of the music? In Zumsteg’s ‘* Colma,” 
his most successful work, it is apparent that the 
declamatory worth of the text had a particular influence 
on the music. 

I have nothing else to say of Opera. It is no better 
than a feather in a whirlwind; and all we can do is to 
speculate as to when its extravagance will cease. 
Serious music, however, is not so dependent on the 
whims of blind fashion, and there is more hope of its 
improvement as the taste for ancient verse, and so for 
robust simplicity, increases. 

It must be acknowledged that our esteemed country- 
man Klopstock has set a bad example in the way of 
text-spoiling. We have no more solemn, or, I may say, 
stupendous hymn than the “ Stabat Mater.” Every 
word is as weighty as refined gold. Klopstock adapted 
the German text to Pergolesi’s music, but how? 
‘¢ Stabat Mater dolorosa juxta crucem lacrimosa dum 
pendebat Filius” are thus given, ‘‘ Jesus Christ hung 
on the cross, downwards sank his bleeding head, 
bleeding to the shades of death.” The following 
words, “Cujus animam gementem, contristantem, 
pertransivit gladius,” arethus ornamented: ‘‘ By the 
Mediator’s Cross stood distressfully Mary and John, 
His Mother and His friend. Through the Mother's 
sad soul, yea through her very soul, pierced the sword,”’ 
And in the whining and mincing manner runs the 
whole passage. Only the “Amen” is faithfully 
rendered by another Amen. It may certainly be 
remarked that if the first “grave” is accepted, the 
translation on the whole agrees with the music, but 
on the point I must pronounce against both one and 
another what has been very eloquently said by 
Chateaubriand of the latter (Genius of Christianity, 
vol. ii. pp. 5, 6.): ‘* Pergolesi has shown in his Stabat 
Mater all the resources of art, but has he surpassed 
the Plain-song of the Church? He has varied the 
music at every verse notwithstanding that the essential 
character of sorrow lies in the repetition of the same 
sentiment, and, so to speak, in the monotony of grief. 
Tears may come from various causes, but they all 
possess a common bitterness ; besides it is rarely that 
people weep for a multitude of evils in the aggregate, 
and when wounds are many there is always one more 
poignant than the others which ultimately absorbs 
the lesser pains. Such is the secret of the charm of 
the old French Romances. The same melody, re- 
peated at each couplet to different words, is a perfect 
counterpart of nature. One who is distressed in mind 
allows his thoughts to wander over a variety of 
subjects, while the foundation of his sorrow is always 
one and the same. Now Pergolesi has failed to 
recognise this truth which flows from the theory of 
the passions; for according to his treatment no one 





mental sigh resembles the one that precedes it. 
Wherever variety is found there is always distraction, 
and wherever there is distraction sorrow comes to an 
end.” 

Pitiable indeed is it to see so renowned a sacred 
poet as Klopstock holding up to others so bad an 
example; but yet more sad, that many living com- 
posers should connive at the same thing, including 
even Beethoven, who with his great and original 
genius should have been the last to employ any- 
thing of inferior quality. Yet how cramped, how 
theatrical, how light, is the text of his oratorio, 
“The Mount of Olives.” But I pass this over, 
because by the rules of modern fashion it has 
become an almost unfailing rule that the materials 
of oratorios and operas should come from a common 
stock; of which practice the work in question, I 
fear, shows considerable evidence. But what has 
Beethoven been content to do in his purely ecclesi- 
astical works, or at any rate what have others 
unworthily put upon him? A reference to his Mass 
in C for four voices (Op 86) will testify. The 
opening words are quite simple but elevated in 
sentiment when sung with unaffected fervour; and 
because they are so sung the singer dwells with 
satisfaction upon asingle idea. In place of the old 
‘Kyrie eleison, Christe Eleison,’’ we find in this 
Mass the following prosy poetry, and in which Christ 
is quite left out. ‘* Low in the dust we adore Thee, 


Eternal Ruler of the world, the Almighty one. Who 
can name Thee, who understand Thee? ‘Thou 
Infinite! Yea immeasurable, unspeakable in Thy 


might! Like children lisp we the name of God.” 
The remarkable ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo,” is again 
mixed with honey in the same way: ‘“ Praise, love, 
and thanks be to Thee,” and the simple “ Et in terra 
pax, hominibus bone voluntatis,” is represented by 
‘‘In silent awe we behold thy wonders, for by Thee 
and through Thee, we exist, live, and breathe,” and 
and so it goes on; so that we may picture to our- 
selves the great composer as being like Demosthenes, 
who studied the art of speaking while beside a great 
waterfall with his mouth full of stones. It were 
better to have a text of pure prose unfettered by 
rhyme or rhythm, yet plain and weighty—if indeed 
there must be a translation—than this bombastic 
flowery diction, quite unsuited forthe Church. But 
the worst trick is that played with Mozart's “ Miseri- 
cordias Domini,” a very methodical work, composed 
onasetplan. The text consists, if I may so say, of 
two short sentences “ Misericordias Domini,” (the 
luving-kindnes s of the Lord) “* Cantabo in eternum,”’ 
(I will sing for ever) but really of one only, for either 
‘‘ Misericordias Domini” or “ Cantabo in eternum” 
must be considered the chief idea. If the former, 
then the ‘“‘Cantabo”’ must be subjected to it ; but if 
the latter, then a singer, whose soul is in the music 
must temper his joy with the idea of mercy. Who 
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could help laughing at a preacher who began softly 
with “the mercy of the Lord,” and then immediately 
continued stentoriously ‘“‘I sing for ever.” Yet for 
the sake of producing an artist’s favourite contrast 
of colour—to which even Handel sacrificed much— 
Mozart has contrived that the ‘ Misericordias 
Domini” should be sung softly asa “ grave,’”’ and 
the ‘“*Cantabo in zternum” loudly, as a lively fugal 
subject. When this is fully worked out, the “‘ grave” 
returns, and then again the fugue. In the German 
edition commonly used, we find given us to sing 
such pretty phrases as the following:—In place of 
‘* Misericordias Domini,” ‘‘ My praise ever ascends 
to the Lord ’’ and such like. Thus praise is changed 
to prayer, and humility into exultation. Thousands 
of similar cases might be mentioned; and on the 
other hand, perhaps just as many cases where good 
words are coupled to totally unsuitable music. In 
offering these observations Iam by no means assert- 
ing that with the old Church music the text always 
breathes the ‘spirit of poetry, or that the great old 
composers always paid due attention to prose. 

I am quite as well aware that the early hymns con- 
tain many unnecessary words as that musicians of 
those times did not pay sufficient regard to metre; but 
I have a right to ask that the case should be fairly 
judged as a whole; and I would, therefore, inquire 
what sacred poems of our day approach the ancient 
hymns in depth, in spirit, and fervour, or what modern 
musicians of talent prove themselves masters of pro- 
sody? In addition this must be considered—The words 
must by their leading ideas directly influence the music, 
but an exact quantity of each syllable cannot frequently 
be observed owing the exigences of music: nay, 
beyond acertain point it becomes actually pedantic 
as it would in speech. A schoolmaster who made his 
boys scan might make them read the Lord’s Prayer 
in so correct a manner as to bring the long and short 
syllables into marked contrast, but an earnest preacher 
will be compelled in the heat of his declamation to 
soften down much of this, just as in a recitation of a 
poem we should expect as a matter of taste the 
structure of the verse not to be brought too promi- 
nently into view. Therefore the strictures passed upon 
the old composers entirely vanish, when we regard 
their truly inspired, sustained, and regular music, and 
when they render with that refined feeling that the 
text goes hand in hand with the music, yet not as if 
it were the only object to impress on the notes the 
length of each long and short syllable. The true 
theory of music should aim, therefore, at selecting with 
discretion such rules as shall reconcile dry prose with 
emotional feeling. Such rules, I fear, have not been 
as yet evolved in our day, though perhaps when a 
composition is by way of being constructed by rule, 
we sometimes see regular moulded pieces with notes 
accurately dotted and tailed, which no more show a 
musical spirit than ifa whole school were to pronounce 





their syllables to a given musical beat. Possibly, 
however, in this last Iam saying too much, and I 
shall content myself with asking this question for my 
own information, Which of our modern theorists has 
written exhaustively on the point—whether the prosody 
of each word is to govern the music, and are our 
compositions to be such that a punctilious teacher of 
grammar could set their periods ? 


CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Our public musical performances are subject to so 
many potent influences, that no single individual can 
make any progress in the removal of their defects. 
Nothing less than actual unanimity will one day bring 
it about that, ashamed of the rubbish they should have 
at first rejected, people will for the sake of change 
once again have recourse to lost treasures, The 
materials commanded by individuals are frequently 
insufficient for the forming of more than a private 
musical society ; and it is heartily to be desired that 
such societies were established universally. They will 
bring their own reward along with them, because a 
faithful miniature copy has almost the same value as 
the full-sized original, and the working talent and 
sympathetic feeling of a small body may possibly 
compensate for the absence of performances on a large 
scale. Besides there is good vocal part music that is 
heard at best advantage when sung by skilled per- 
formers in single parts. Latrobe, in the preface to 
the third volume of his selection of sacred music 
(London 1806), speaks rapturously of a musical family 
in England, and remarks, ‘‘I have heard the best 
vocal pieces of Handel and other great Masters 
rendered with greater precision and genuine feeling 
in this family circle than one usually hears from 
professed singers at a public performance.” Private 
societies may be formed forthe performance of either 
vocal or instrumental music. When the two are 
united it is delightful in the highest degree, but at 
the same time it is not easy to unite them in a joint 
performance, and it can well be afforded that they 
should be independent of each other, for there are an 
immense number of the most delightful pieces for 
instruments alone, and a still larger number for the 
voice. Vocal works which cannot confessedly be 
performed without instrumental assistance, such as 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” may be left to such localities as 
rejoice in an abundance of varied musical talent ; but 
this will still leave a large stock as the peculiar pro- 
perty of good private societies, music which must be 
considered as almost extinct, namely; genuine old 
chorales, old church music of the strict style, and 
national songs, as well as the greater part of com- 
positions of the oratorio class, principally Italian. If 
the object be to elevate and direct the mind by music, 
choral societies are certainly entitled to rank as the 
principal means of attaining that object. Had com- 
posers been inspired by beautiful words, their inspir- 
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ation must have impressed itself distinctly upon the 
music they wrote ; and what can be compared to the 
human voice when grand ideas fill the singer's soul ? 

For many years I have taken an active part in a 
choral society which can pride itself on having with 
the greatest zeal and upon a large historical plan made 
a high standard its aim and object. So, regarding 
what occurred around me, and taking note of the 
proceédings of others, I have had much material for 
reflection in respect of these societies ; whence it may 
not improbably be of general utility if I offer the 
following remarks upon them, especially as attention 
is better obtained by print than word of mouth. In 
doing so I do not pretend to dictate to masters of the 
art. To lecture men like Zelter as to their duties in 
any way whatever, would be worse than presumption ; 
but seeing that the best men (those acquainted with 
the history of the matter) are just the most reserved, an 
amateur who has reflected upon it may perhaps be 
allowed to say a word, and at any rate to give a help- 
ing hand to a good cause. If we regard choral 
societies as a whole it is impossible to say authorita- 
tively what is the best manner of conducting them. 
For instance, if their object be light entertainment, 
they are as praiseworthy as any social assembly ; but 
of course the way in which to conduct them will be 
altogether different from what it would be if the 
society met for the enjoyment of classical music, for 
edification and elevation of the mind and its diversion 
from the things of everyday life. I shall only here 
speak of the latter class, for it is by them only that 
some sort of relief can be afforded to the urgent musi- 
cal wants of our day, so far, that is, as these societies 
steadily pursue the acquaintance of the purest and 
completest specimens of all types, and use works of 
mediocrity not of choice, but merely as a convenience 
now and then, and as tending to a better knowledge 
of the hightest and best. 


(To be continued.) 








MADRIGALS, 


This interesting and favourite style of English com- 
position has recently received the attention of the 
well-known essayist, Fanny Raymond Ritter, who has 
written what she calls ‘An Art-Historical Study” 
upon the subject. To Englishmen familiar with 
madrigal and glee singing, and who know most of the 
best madrigals and glees by heart, the subject has many 
charms, never failing to revive musical recollections of 
the most agreeable kind. Believing that Mrs. Ritter’s 
pamphlet will be of general interest to our readers, a 
few quotations are given herewith. 

After having referred to the mystery in which the 
origin of the word ‘“ Madrigal” is surrounded, and 
leaving the reader to choose between several, either of 
which may be as near the mark as the other, Mrs. 
Ritter says :—‘‘ Madrigal poetry, a miniature of the old 
Greek and Latin pastorals, was the successor of trou- 





badour poetry, and is written ina form somewhat more 
polished than that of the folk-songs which were current 
in Europe five hundred years and more ago.” 

A little further on she says:—‘‘ The Provencal, 
Italian, French, and Spanish poets have written 
charming madrigals; and among those English poets 
whose verses were prized by English madrigal com- 
posers, I may cite Ben Jonson, Breton, Davison (the 
{son of Mary Stuart's unfortunate secretary), Daniel 
(poet laureate to James the First), Donne, Drayton, 
Green, Herrick, Hewitt, Sir Edward Dyer, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Fulke Greville Lord Brooke, and the Earl of 
Essex.” 

Mrs. Ritter avers that one of the last good madrigals 
was composed by Wesley in 1811, to the beantiful 
words beginning “0 sing unto my roundelay,” by 
Chatterton. True it is that the ‘‘ Madrigal ” has come 
to be looked upon as an out-of-date form of composi- 
tion ; a state of feeling which when reached with regard 
to anything is a certain precursor of its abandonment 
altogether. 

It is remarked of the age of the ‘‘ Madrigal ” :—* On 
its musical side, the madrigal is only a little more than 
four hundred years old. It was invented, as a musical 
form, by the Flemings, and was—apart from the more 
antique folk-songs—the first artistic secular branch of 
music, which, in its origin, as an art, was entirely 
ecclesiastical.” That ‘ Madrigals” are not always 
intelligently sung is proved from the following passage : 
—‘ Dr. Ritter says that when he first heard English 
madrigals intelligently sung, it was a revelation to him 
of the resources of the language in regard to rhythm 
and accent. An Italian ecclesiastic, who once confessed 
to me his astonishment at the rich, powerful voices, 
and fine concerted singing of the English labouring 
classes whom he heard in the fields and the streets, 
attributed it to the fact of their hearing fine military 
bands and 'good Church chanting all over the island ; 
but I thought some of this comparative excellence, 
especially as to correctness of time and variety of 
accent, ought to be attributed to the spirit of the 
language, the musical resources of which have been 
rather undervalued, I think.” 

Dr. Ritter has here uttered something worthy of deep 
attention by musicians. ‘There cannot be a doubt but 
the English language is far better suited to singing than 
what is generally admitted. It is superior to the 
German if not the French tongue, and the time will 
doubtless come when the merits of the [English 
language for musical purposes will be generally re- 
cognized, after which national Knglish opera will be 
readily founded and will become established—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The succeeding sentences are worth quoting :—‘ The 
first appearance of the complete madrigal, as we now 
understand the word and the object, that is to say, a 
poem of a certain character, set to music in a certain 
way, occurred among the masters of the ancient 
Franco-Belgian school, early in the sixteenth century. 
The music of the earliest madrigals is strongly 
impressed with the ecclesiastical character, although 
the words are mundane. Doubtless their composers 
unconsciously copied Church models, notwithstanding 
that it was their intention to second and more strongly 
express the meanings of the poems they used.” 

William Byrde had the honour of introducing madri- 
gals into England, and was an excellent musician as 
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well as a good mathematician. In 1588 he published 
a collection of Flemish and Italian madrigals. The 
famous canon ‘** Non nobis Domine,’”’ which is so 
generally known in England, was composed by Byrde. 
Mrs. Litter rightly says :—‘‘ The madrigals of Byrde, 
Dowland, Ford, Gibbons, Morley, Purcell, Wilbye, and 
many others, among them John Milton, father of the 
great poet, beautifully illustrate the madrigal epoch, 
and the third, and, so far, the last madrigal style.” 

The “Glee” resulted from the ‘“ Madrigal,” and is 
yet a favourite form of composition with English com- 
posers. With regard to this she writes :—‘* Madrigal 
composition almost disappeared—having flourished for a 
hundred years—during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, transformed into the glee in England, and 
gradually displaced in Italy by the increasing supremacy 
of instrumental music. I may observe here, en passant, 
that the glee is an almost exclusively English form of 
concerted music ; even the word itself is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. The glee differs in form and character 
from the madrigal, in that its harmonic progressions 
ace modern, it usually (though not always) has an 
instrumental accompaniment, it requires only one voice 
to each part, and it may be in several contrast- 
ing movements instead of in only one, like the madri- 
gal. * * * * 

‘‘ The first period of truly fine composition was that of 
the Restoration, when youthful English art began to 
recover from the violent oppression and repression of 
Cromwellian iconoclasm. Almost every English com- 
poser of ability has since essayed his powers in the 
glee; and Mendelssohn, who carefully studied English 
music, made avery near approach to the glee in his 
part songs, which, however, are naturally more dis- 
tinctively German than English.” 

As early as 1610 a certain Orazio Vecchi, an Italian 
madrigalist, composed his ‘* Antiparnasso,’ a succession 
of madrigals accompanied by dramatic action, which 
may be considered, as Mrs. Ritter asserts, a sort of 
preparation for the lyric drama and vocal monody, as 
it is found in the modern opera. 

low many celebrities of the past two or three 
centuries have not madrigals charmed in England? 
With such compositions it was possible to while away 
many a spare hour, whether in public or the strictly 
private family circle. Every one was in times gone by 
expected to be able to take part in them, as the follow- 
ing interesting extract will show :—‘* Many of the early 
English collections of madrigals were dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, who was an excellent musician, and 
very anxious to prove her supremacy in that art, 
especially with regard to her rival Mary Stuart. In 
the verses of these collections, Elizabeth was extrava- 
gantly complimented under the names of Bonnibel, 
Cloris, Cynthia, Diana, Doris, Lycoris, Oriana, Thoralis, 
and so on. A recent compiler of English madrigal 
poetry says very naughtily that ‘Queen Elizabeth 
had as many aliases among her poets as an Old 

sailey convict!” In Nichol’s account of the progresses 

of the queen through her kingdom, we are told of the 
performance of a new madrigal by Michael Este, 
beginning — 


‘*In the merry month of May, 

On a morn at break of day”— 
under her windows during her visit to the Earl of Hert- 
ford at Elvetham :—‘‘ On Wednesday morning about 
nine o’clock, as her majesty opened the casement window, 


there were three excellent musicians, who, being dis. 
guised in ancient country attire, did greet her with a 
pleasant song of Corydon and Phillis, made in three 
parts, of purpose. The song, as well for the worth of 
the ditty as the aptness of the words thereto applied, 
it pleased her Highness, after it had been once sung, 
to command again, and highly to grace it with her 
cheerful acceptance and commendation. (Queen Eliza- 
beth, with her many-sided character—great and yet 
small, vain, just, narrow, far-seeing, hot-headed, stern, 
impulsive, prejudiced, fanciful—though passionately 
fond of music, was discriminating in her taste, and 
during her reign, as for some time before it, music was 
considered a necessary part of a gentleman’s education ; 
one unable to read musical notes, or to take part ina 
madrigal at first sight, was looked upon much as, in 
our day, a gentleman unable to read his own tongue in 
written or printed characters would be regarded.” 

The “‘ Madrigal” made its way from Italy into Eng- 
land, but was modified by English madrigal writers 
seeking to engraft on the then new form as much of 
the spirit of the old British folk-songs as they could 
conscientiously and artistically assume. Of course, 
this departure from the original model, however slight 
at first, naturally widened itself as time went on, so 
that the difference between the Italian and English 
madrigals became quite marked. It is safe to say that 
the English madrigals did not lose by the national 
peculiarity that English composers gave it. 

In speaking of the prestige gained by the ‘* Madrigal,”’ 
and those who devoted time and thought to its ex- 
tension and improvement, Mrs. Ritter remarks :—‘* The 
English Madrigal Society, which was established by 
John Immyns in 1741, expressly for the cultivation of 
this branch of singing and composition, claims the 
distinction of being the oldest musical association in 
Europe. It is still in a very flourishing condition, 
and although its number is limited, its social rules are 
exclusive, and its musical requirements strict. It has 
counted among its members many social, literary, and 
musival celebrities, such as Greatorex, Hullah, Novello, 
Sir John Hawkins, Lord Saltoun, Prince Dhuleep 
Singh, and others.” 

The words of madrigals were of the most refined and 
charming character, and as rich in sentiment as any 
words that have ever been set to music. ‘‘ Only the 
finest the fancifullest and most delicate feelings of that 
times ought expression in this charming creation ; such 
feelings as Shakespeare himself, in his lyrical moods, 
Lady Jane Grey, Sidney, Spenser, Surrey, Amy 
Robsart,—even exquisite Imogen, the gay Mercutio or 
Benedict, or witty Rosalind, might have first ex- 
perienced, and then given musical expression to, had 
they possessed talent of such a nature as madrigal 
composition demands.” 

With regard to the musical worth of the madrigal, 
Mrs. Ritter has well said :—‘ At the same time, though 
the Madrigal is original, sometimes fantastic—nay, 
even odd, it is not meretricious orsmall ; it is great art, 
but art in miniature, in its finest concentration. We 
may compare this musical form to some genre painting, 
but not to those imitative, conventional designs —that 
merely picturesque and often inappropriate and ex- 
aggerated ornamental handling of domestic objects, by 
means of which we yoke Pegasus to a pony phaeton, 
and then dignify the proceeding with the general term, 
‘decorative art work’; but which bears no closer 
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relation to high, pure pictorial decorative art, than do 
the silly variations of Herz to a Beethoven symphony, 
or than the cold, formal sentences of the useful compiler 
bear to the glowing eloquence of Edmund Burke, the 
deep intensity of Dante, the creative spontaneity of 
Shakespeare, the elegant perfection of Tennyson.” 

The glee has not only taken the place of the 
madrigal, but the still freer part song is driving the glee 
to the wall; exactly as in instrumental music, the true 
symphony form has been to a great extent superseded 
by the “Symphonic Poem.” These changes are 
inherent in every art, and prove its plastic nature. 
The “Madrigal” has had its day, but not without 
having affected the Art Divine very perceptibly. Its 
influence has been to exalt rather than to vitiate, and, 
therefore, it will always receive a distinct, prominent, 
and honourable place in the history of musical progress 
generally and England in particular. The concluding 
words of Mrs. Ritter’s interesting and valuable essay 
will admirably conclude this article. ‘* The madrigal, 
whether Franco-Belgian, Italian or English, like some 
exquisite antique that never can become old-fashioned, 
grows more, not less, admirable and valuable in the 
estimation of connoisseurs, as time rolls on; while, 
from its peculiar, lasting, genuine qualities, it must 
always remain unique among the inventions of musical 
art, and, from its singular combination of poetic and 
musical value, essential!y, beyond all other concerted 
works, the vocal music of good society.”—Vhe Courer. 


' PRESENTATION TO MR. A. J. CALDICOTT. 





On Wednesday, the 19th July, at the Guildhall, Wor- 
cester, the presentation of a handsome timepiece, an 
illuminated address, containing the names of the 
subscribers, and a purse of 100 guineas, was made to 
Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., who has left Worcester 
for Torquay, as a recognition of the valuable services 
which Mr. Caldicott has rendered to the cause of music 
in that city and county. 

The Mayor, in making the presentation, stated that 
letters of apology for absence has been received from 
Mr. Morton (St. Asaph), Mr. Godson, and Mr. Done. 
Addressing Mr. Caldicott His Worship remarked that, in 
accordance with the wishes of the committee and at 
their desire, he had to ask Mr. Caldicott’s acceptance 
of this testimonial in its threefold form. He presented 
it to him as a mark of their esteem and regard and of 
the value which they set upon the musical services ren- 
dered by him in the city and county. Music, they knew, 
was one of the most charming of the Divine arts, and 
it had been said that it was the only one which they 
could thoroughly enjoy without leaving any painful 
result. Through the instrumentality of Mr. Caldicott 
they had enjoyed. high class music, of which they 
would have for many years very grateful recollections. 
Mr. Caldicott, in addition to the regular discharge of 
his ordinary duties had devoted his time and talent to 
the training of amateurs in the city, with the result 
that it reflected not only great credit upon himself, but 
had done a great deal of good to the city and county. 
They also remembered Mr. Caldicott’s scholarly work, 
‘‘ The Widow of Nain,” which was performed at the last 
Festival, and which they were proud to acknowledge 
as the composition of a native of the ‘faithful city.” 
As Mayor of the city he (the speaker) regretted the loss 





which the Corporation sustained in losing so distin- 
guished a musician, and they, along with the 
subscribers and a large circle of friends, regretted that 
in Mr. Caldicott leaving they would lose a neighbour 
and a friend. He could not conclude without saying 
that Worcester would sustain an almost irreparable 
loss by Mr. Caldicott’s departure, and besides that, 
they would also feel the absence of the sweet and 
charming voice of Mrs. Caldicott. The Mayor then 
made the presentation to Mr. Caldicott, and wished 
him, his wife, and family a long enjoyment of health 
and happiness in their new home. 

Mr. Caldicott, in responding, said he accepted the 
testimonial with pleasure and regret, regret at leaving 
his native city and so many kind friends, and 
pleasure at receiving at the hands of the Mayor such a 
substantial recognition of what he had done for the 
cause of music in his native city. It had been said 
that a man’s opportunity only came once in a lifetime, 
and his (Mr. Caldicott’s) opportunity came in Septem- 
ber last, when through the kindness of Mr. Done he was 
able to the present to the musical world his work, 
** The Widow of Nain.” That was the turning-point of 
his life. He did not decide to go to Torquay without 
feeling very great regret at leaving his native city, 
and so many fiiends and relatives. Mr. Caldicott 
went on to say that objections were often made to testi- 
monials because they were given for no real reason. 
He could assure the subscribers that the services he had 
rendered were voluntary, and without hope of reward, 
except the reward of success, and he was glad to say 
that both the Worcester Musical Society and the 
Worcester Instrumental Society, were both musically 
and financially in a flourishing condition. The testi- 
monial, he observed, was not confined to a few personal 
friends, for he saw that there was a long list of names 
belonging to the city and county. ‘That day was a red 
letter day to him. He had two of his children present 
with him, and he was sure that the handsome presen- 
tation they had been pleased to give him would be 
handed down as an heirloom of the family. Mr. Cal- 
dicott concluded by thanking the subscribers, and Mr. 
Deighton for his labours, and moved a vote of thanks 
to the Mayor. 

The Rev. Canon Cattley seconded the vote of thanks, 
remarking that his Worship was foremost in promoting 
every good work. 

The Mayor, in repiying, remarked that the greatest 
credit was due to Mr. Deighton, who had worked very 
hard in the matter, and who had now brought it toa 
successful issue. 

The clock is a very fine one, of black and grey 
marble of the Ionic order, relieved with inlaid gold, 
and bronze and gold ornaments, and chimes the hours 
and quarters on two musical gongs. The clock bore 
the following inscription :— 

‘“‘ Presented to Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., together with a 
purse of 100 guineas, on the occasion of his leaving Worcester, 
in recognition of the valuable and gratuitous services rendered by 
him to the cause of music in his native city and county during 
many years. July, 1882.” 





Tue Cambrian says that Mdme. Adelina Patti will give a 
grand morning concert at the Albert Hall, Swansea, on Thursday, 
September 14, for the benefit of the hospitul of that town. The 
arrangement of the programme Mdme. Patti has taken in hand 
herself. 
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NOTES. 





There were some capital remarks in a late number of the New 
York Courier on the inadequate salaries paid to organists, tothe fol- 
lowing effect :—The difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the church 
authorities look upon music as a sixth-rate matter, and offer to 
pay those who interpret it accordingly. It is the windy and sen- 
timental preacher who gets the fat salaries as well as the feasts of 
good things. The organist, with more genius, is only patronized, 
while the weak illogical preacher is quasi worshipped. Custom 
has made the priest powerful, but the musicians it has made feeble 
—and salaries go according to influence, 





Tae Nationa, ANtHEM.—A minor canon of Westminster Abbey 
may, says the Daily Telegraph, claim the honour of a real dis- 
covery in respect to ‘‘ God save the King.” This fine old tune is 
obscured as to its origin by the cobweb of history ; and these it 
has been Mr. Harford’s lot to clear away. Lately he has been 
scheming how to teach the swarthy children of the Empress of 
India to sing our National Anthem in their own tongues and 
dialects ; and he is now writing a series of interesting papers on 
it in Mr. Edward Walford’s new ‘‘ Antiquarian Magazine,” a pub- 
lication which unites with the erudition attractive to archxological 
students much lighter‘and pleasanter lore for the edification of all 
who take a lively interest in the records of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Harford, in his contributions to this well-edited mag- 
azine, proves, or seeks to prove, by internal evidence, that the struc- 
ture of ‘* God save the King” is essentially Latin, not English; 
and historically that it was composed in the cause, not of the 
House of Brunswick, but of the Stuarts. The writer’s contention 
is that those who ascribe the birth of the loyal ditty to a feast 
of the City companies after the Revolution do not go far enough 
back. Neither, he argues, do others who imagine they have de- 
tected its origin in some French lines of devotion to the Bourbons. 
Mr. Harford has run to earth the object of his hunt in the Chapel 
Royal of St. James’s Palace, and in the reign of the Papistical 
James II. With great show of probability it is attributed to 
Father Petre, the Jesuit confessor of that reign. Would it be 
possible, by search for some internal proof—say the finding of 
Father Petre’s original score in the archives of the Chapel Royal 
—to corroborate Mr. Harford’s theory, and at the same time to 
furnish an addition to Stuart literature? If there be truth in the 
supposition that our good pompous old Hanoverian strain was 
actually written by an adherent of the deposed and exiled House of 
Stuart, and that some adroit Whig minstrel has, so to speax, 
seized the batteries of the opposite side and turned them round 
upon their original possessors, the discovery of so curious a fact 
deserves recognition. 





Mr. Baillie Hamilton has been exhibiting his new instrument) 
the Vocalion, to interested audiences at St. Mary’s Chapel, Cadog an 
Terrace, 8.W. 





One of the Acts lately passed was to amend the law of copyright 
relating to musical compositions, and to protect the public from 
vexatious proceedings for the recovery of penalties for the un- 
authorised performance of the same. On and after the passing 
of this Act the proprietor of the copyright in any musical com- 
position first published after the passing of the statute, or his 
assignee, who shall be entitled to and desirous of retaining in his 
own hands exclusively the right of public representation or per- 
formance of the same, shall print or cause to be printed upon the 
title page of every published copy of such musical composition a 
notice to the effect that the right of public representation or per- 
formance is reserved. 





Tue Viouin For Girts.—A writer in one of the magazines 
speaks of ‘ the rage” which now exists for teaching girls the vio- 
lin. We should hardly have thought the fashion common | 





enough to be called a mania, but we quite agree that unless 
special care be taken a new musical terror will be added to society, 
If, however, the study be pursued with the conscientiousness 
now happily characterising the pursuit of music in high-class 
schools, it will wonderfully widen the area of domestic music, and 
as the writer referred to says, open up to young ladies the stringed 
music of the great writers—treasures of which they are now 
for the most part ignorant. It will enable them to enjoy the 
great pleasure of playing in symphony parties where the great 
orchestral works are performed, and we may whisper the hope 
that they will gradually improve these meetings. Above all, 
they will be enabled to take part in quartet-playing, which is perhaps 
one of the purest and most delightful pleasures life affords, one 
of the strongest incentives to study, and one of its sweetest rewards, 
The string quartet is not, by a hundredth part, as common in 
this country, as it should be, and any movement which promises 
to place it within the reach of young ladies, and of a larger 
number of our young people generally, cannot be too strongly 
commended. But, as we have before said, it must be intel- 
ligently, earnestly, and vigorously directed.—Westminster and 
Lambeth Gazette. 





An interesting sale took place in Paris lately of a fine collec- 
tion of musical instruments of the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, the property of M. Savage, comprising two hundred 
and fourteen instruments in all. These included the little piano 
given by Gluck to J. J. Rousseau, which subsequently belonged to 
Grétry and Nicolo, the piano used by the Queen Marie Louise, 
besides clavecins, organs, mandolins, &c. 





In the interest and for the credit of American Journalism it is 
satisfactory to note that the New York Musical Critic and Trade 
Review has been refused circulation by The American News 
Company. The contents of the paper in question are of a most 
scurrilous character, as we had occasion to point out some months 
ago. In consequence of a decision of the Court of Appeals we 
understand that the Post Master General will take the same 
course as the News Company. 





Messrs. William Henry Jones and Benjamin Barber, of the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, and other places, refreshment 
contractors and licensed victuallers, have presented a petition for 
liquidation; Mr. Jones also carrying on business as a pyrotech- 
nist at South Norwood and Cheapside, in co-partnership with 
Arthur Brock, under the style of C. T. Brock and Co. The 
liabilities of the firm are estimated at £40,000, with assets about 
£12,000, and the failure is attributed mainly to the large falling- 
off in receipts consequent upon the prevailing mercantile 
depression. 





Mrs. Langtry will sail from Liverpool for New York on October 
30. Miss Kate Hodson and Mr. J, G. Taylor are among the 
artists engaged to act in her company. 


Herr Wagner has sold the score of “ Parsifal” to the well-known 
house of Schott and Co,, of Mayence, for £9500. 





Mr. Harry Jackson has bought the Australian right in 
* Romany Rye.” 





The Rival Music Schools form the subject of articles in the 
Nineteenth Century and Fortnightly Review. In the former 
Macfarren writes on the Royal Academy, and in the latter 
Benedict deals with the Royal College of Music.—Publishers’ 
Circular. 





A new oratorio by Rev. Dr. Torrance, named “‘ The Revelation,” 
was successfully performed at Melbourne recently. 
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The Sacred Harmonic Society is to be revived under the form of 
a Limited Company. Sir Michael Costa is proposed as conductor. 


PracticaL ExaMrNation 1x Vocat or InstruMENTAL Music.— 
The Examination in London was held by Dr. Hullah, the 
Society’s Examiner, assisted by W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. Oxon., 
at the Society of Arts, 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
on the 10th July. The Examination in Honours consisted 
of three sections, viz.: a paper to be worked, an examination 
similar in form to the practical examination for a First 
and Second-class, and a viva-voce examination. First and 
Second-class. (Vocal), Candidates for a First or Second-class 
Certificate in Vocal Music were required—(1) To sing a solo, 
or to take part with another candidate in a duet, already 
studied. (2) A key-note being sounded and named by the Ex- 
aminer, candidate to name sounds or intervals, or succession of 
sounds or intervals, played or sung by the Examiner. (3) To 
sing or sol-fa at sight passages selected generally from classical 
music. (Instrumental). Candidates for a First or Second-Class 
Certificate in Instrumental Music were required—(1) To play a 
short piece, or a portion of a larger work, already studied. (2) A 
key-note being sounded and named by the Examiner, the can- 
didate to name sounds or intervals played by the Examiner. (3) 
To play a piece or portion of a piece at sight. The fee was 10s. for 
the Honours (including both vocal and instrumental Examina- 
tion), and 5s. for the First or Second-Class (vocal or instrumental) 
Examination. If vocal as well as instrumental music, or two 
separate instruments, were taken by the same candidate for the 
First or Second-class certificate, a fee of 7s. 6d. had to be paid. 
The examination of each candidate was private, no one but the 
Examiner and the accompanist being present. 


Mr. G. H. Jones, of Great Russell Street, has received notice of 
award of prize for his Exhibit of Dental Material at the New 
Zealand Exhibition. This is but another testimony to his wide 
experience and practical knowledge of one of the phases of modern 
life. Without doubt there is a wide field for improvement in 
Dentistry. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Lerevs.—The first provincial production of the ‘* Romany Rye” 
took place at the Grand Theatre on Saturday, July 29. So much 
has been said and written about the merits and demerits of the 
piece in question, that it is unnecessary to go over the ground 
here, at the same time it must be confessed that it is doubtful 
whether any advantage is gained by introducing us to the back 
slums of London life, or whether it is amusing or profitable to 
have brought before us on the stage thieves, murderers, and 
villains of the lowest class. The magnificent scenery which has 
been specially painted for this production, is however sufficient 
to ensure the success of the piece. The view of the River 
Thames, by Stafford Hall, is one of the prettiest scenes ever put 
upon the stage of the Grand, while « Craigsnest,” and ‘* Hampton 
Racecourse,” by L. E. Edward, as well as one or two other 
scenes, are very effective. The company is on the whole a good 
one. Mr. Luigi Lablache gives an exceedingly fine rendering 
of Jack Hearne (The Romany Rye), while Messrs. Guinness and 
Manning are both efficient as Joe Heskett and Boss Knivett. 
Miss M. LIllington plays well as Gertie, and Mrs. Hudson Kirby 
makes the part of Mother Shipton sufficiently repulsive. The 
other characters are too numerous to mention, but the manage- 
ment of the crowds in the various scenes reflects the highest 
credit on all concerned. Mr. David James has also been here in 
his clever representation of Perkyn Middlewick, in ‘ Our 
Boys.” 


A new cantata composed by Dr. Creser, organist of Leeds 
Parish Chureh, is now completed, and will be submitted to the 
public during the autumn. The cantata, or * Dramatic Idyl,” is 
an adaptation of Mrs. Hemans’ poem, “ The Bride of the Greek 
Isle,” and will probably be performed in Leeds and other towns 
during the forthcoming musical season. 





THE SPELLING or Names.—What’s in a name? He whom we call 
Bacon (Sir Nicholas, we mean) was doubtless as learned a Chan- 
cellor whether he were addressed by his Chancery petitioners as 
Bakan, Baken, Bacone, Backon, Baycone, or Baucon. Indeed 
such extravagances are but playful variations of an easy name, 
for it would be difficult, if not wholly impossible, to find one, how- 
ever simple, before the middle of the seventeenth century in 
which the orthography was consistently preserved, But it is when 
we meet with a really hard name, like that of Wriothesley, 
Henry VIII.’s chancellor, that the genius of the scribe breaks 
loose in a phonetic agony that descends from exaggeration to 
slovenliness; thus we have Wrytheously, Wryotheslye, Wriothysle, 
Wristesley, Wrythersly Wrethely, In Wrsothysle, as also in 
Audele for Audley, we see an instance of the final &, ouvert, pre- 
served in the middle of the sixteenth century in such a striking 
form as a family name. Chatterton and his contemporaries, it 
may be of use to remember, would have rhymed the last two syl- 
lables of these words as ‘ thistle” and “ deal” respectively.—Mr. 
Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine. 





Hints on Apvertisinc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 


1. That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at. 


2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 


3. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 


If a newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
expect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
containing such information as your own judgment tells yeu the 
class will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 
their buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
of a newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
not the only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 
What class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
eustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
An enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
advertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
gives the impetus to trade, and tact holds thehelm. As a matter 
of experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 
to an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
progress of competition is so rapid that a ‘‘ good old house ” which 
does not advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
Some people think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
advertising. They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
one thing and success in life is another. A good reputation in 
business means that you shall be widely vs well as respectably 
known. 


NEW TENOR SONG. 


a 
TO VAN BSSA. 
MUSIC BY 
JOHN BROADHOUSE. 
Also, 


TRANSCRIPTION FOR PIANO, 
BY THE COMPOSER. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, “ Oncuzstra” Orrice, 
185, Furer Srreer. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pure Blood.—As this vital fluid, 

when in a healthy state, sustains and renovates every part of the living 
system, so, when it becomes impoverished or impure it exerts a precisely con- 
trary effect. It is abundantly manifest that any medicine which does not 
reach the circulation can never exterminate the discase ; but any preparation 
capable of exercising a sanitary influence over the blood, must with it be carried 
to every living fibre of the frame. The lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and skin all 
receive benefits from ‘ts more wholesome condition. Holloway’s purifying Pills 
operate directly, powerfully, and beneficially, upon the whole mass of blood, 
whether venous or arterial. They etre: gthen the stomach, stimulate the liver 
and kidneys, expel disease, aud p: olung existence, 
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352 pp. 3s.; or Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1882. 


CONTAINS :— 
TRADE SECTION. | PROFESSIONAL LECTURES. 


FULL LIST OF THE TRADES OF THE UNITED | FULL LIST OF NAMES (in Alphabetical Order) of 
Kingdom, in Alphabetical Order. the United Kingdom, with full particulars, about three 
LIST UNDER TOWNS, with Addresses. to five lines each Article. 


“ THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM,” by W. C. A. BLEW. LIST UNDER TOWNS. 





ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, BENEVOLENT FUNDS— 
London and Country. 

BAND MASTERS. 

MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CALENDAR. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, with full Musical Staff. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

CHURCHES, &c. (London, Private) 

HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS (a List of London and Country). 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

SINGERS, with Class of Voice, &c., &c. 





“ ORCHESTRA AND GHOIR” VOLUMES. | “ORGAN MUSIC. 


Cpicsnistheniaeaihtmes | Just Issuep, Four Fresu Books or 


' Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
Copies of most of the Volumes of the New Series can | New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obligato, 
be had Bound in designed Cloth Cover, Edited by A. —r Folio, in wrappers. 
Patent | Bie iokes cn aie 
Covers for binding can also be had, price 2s. Op. 106 (Book 1) as a aa <? 


a Op. 106 Book 2) sie me oo 48. 

‘* Tue ORCHESTRA AND THE CuHorr,” Office, 185, Fleet Street. These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

-_ *,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 





FOUR ORGAN PIECES. E. R. REICHARDT. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) | XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
ARRANGED BY Dr. WESTBROOK | being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 


| by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 


1, Wedding March ee -» Mendeissohn. 2s. | A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 

2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. | Dr. C. H. RINCK 

‘ > . } . ©, A. ° 

? pi arya pve Sheps sy ‘ae 28. | PORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obligato, 
glio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) C py wy, ee ged 

4. Gloria from Twelfth Mass . -» Mozart 2s. | GERPOSOS FOS VRGETS WES. 


New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 


Works 3s. 6d. only. 





TwerLvE Oraan Pieces, Op. 92 . : co 
a poner samt = oe we oe na ~ 
Y . . WELVE OrGan PIECES, .96 .. oa me 8. 
Cloth, 3s.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. TWELVE Orcan Preczs, Op. 100.. ie o« a 
ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS (Special Subscription Terms.) 
C - : The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
PRELUDE — mactes W. Beit’ reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
es .- Charles W. Smith. 
GRAND MARCH HE ROIQUE .. Franz See, steers FOUR INTROITS — ~ Post free, 6d. 
. H. Deane. 
MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN d W. J. JOHNSON. 

DIAPASONS .... Edward Griffiths. LARGO (Pedal obbligato) © .. ++ +. — Post free, 6d. 
PRELUDE .. we .- Charles Joseph Frost. MARCH (Pedal obbligato) ae ey +e Post free, 6d. 
SHORT V OLUNTARY en .. Edward T. Driffield. Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 

ANDANTE ., +» ++ Pierre J. Classens. THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
ANDANTE CON MOTO +s John Jackson. at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whit- 
ALR, “ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers. 

GLOOMY SHADE” .. .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. 8. d. 

MARCH .. Charles H. Nottingham. ‘ee 

PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO — |. Boyton Smith. Book1.. = «+ tte 

FUGUE : ; Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. aes z ”- o = ee 
” And Eight others. mm 





Single books free for half price. 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ) 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, | =". 


bag Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 

Topies, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Corresponde nce, and General Musical Intelligence. 

It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 

It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 

Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column w vidth), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Tilustrated Paper for all Musie Lovers. 


NGLISH READERS who desire to keep track of 

the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 

subscribe for the Musican Preorie. It is the most widely circu- 

lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 

geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 


Annvax Subscrirrion—Four Sminuinas. 


Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


THE NEW YORK 

MUSICAL CRITIC 

AND TRADE REVIEW. 

THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 

BRIGHTEST, 

















BEST 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 


IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 


Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, 


Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 





Epriror AND Proprietor. 


Loxpox Acenrs:—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C, 


gilt edges, 7s. 6a. ; 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


eo ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, 


amination Papers, thick er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NV USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS 

CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited and Annotated by IF’. R. RITTER. 
thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENRY SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 


DR. SPARK, with —- and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6a 


IrFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
gentelas and Forkel, with additions frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


r YEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 
Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 8 photo portraits, 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


and also Ex- 





THE SECOND SERIES. 


AND 
Translated, 
Sreconp Series, very 
(Or the two volumes, complete, 19s. ) 











READY, 


ANDEL, THE LIFE AND WORKS OP, by A. 
WHITTINGH AM, post 8¥0, is. ; cloth, as. 6d. 


PART L, PRICE NINEPENCE, PART IL, ONE SHILLING, 


XERCISES IN GENERAL ELE MENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 


RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART 


Analyzed by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 





RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 

for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOP LLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


| fg ew WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN, with a 
Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 


REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 2 vols, cr. Ove, 12s. oa. 





EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM.- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 

KE. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Ty \STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, 
BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. 
lated by W. E. L 





THE 
"HAND, trans- 
LAW SON, Second Edition, er. + Bv0, 5a. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1882. 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contarxs General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—bdingers—- 
Tnstrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedral Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—-Musical Societies, &c., &e. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


is K PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
; MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN, 

**Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra, 

‘‘Mr. Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti-nes. 

‘*Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record, 

‘* We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tabtet. 

‘*Mr, Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


method of reasoning at once Incid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 


** To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Oxzford Chronicle. 

** Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

‘* We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musica) reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. , 

‘*Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion, The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training iatreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum, 

London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 
BALILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, King William Street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers. 


FOURTH 


Just Pustisnz. Price One SHILLING AND SixXperce. 
*OPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 
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Just Pusttsuep, Prices Ong Sarina, 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 





THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


\ ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psaurer, with the Canticies 
/ and ATHANASIAN CREED, pen for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 
Hertfordshire Chureh Choral Union, formerly Organist and Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn. 
*." A Specimen Copy will be forwarded for TEN stamps. 


AERATED WATERS. 


Maz RAviS AND CO.’S 

are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DEL 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, an 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied.\y 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—<————— 







REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1, ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Westproox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Carn Zoznier. 


3. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 
Part I. 9d. a <a oe Re: Miss K. Paras. 
3. DITTO. Part II. 1s. -.. on pee Miss K. Paar. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. WHITTINGHAM. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. WHITTINGHAM. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





HE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Manofacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 


80, Charing Crozs (London only). 








TENTH YEAR. 
CHURCHS MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 





It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 





S thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 
gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 


i 


for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 


five five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 


year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 





JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 
5, Unton Square, 


| New York, N.Y. 
U. 8S. America. 


LA GAZZETTA MUSIGALE DI MILANO, 


SEGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 


66, West Fourtu Srreer, 
Cincinnati, O. 








HE « cadiigr Ta MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, establihed thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
itics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


> 


Conditions :— 


: £ 8. d. 

# NO82 jOne Year's Subscription - - 1 0 0 
Ors EUY Six Months - - . - 012 0 
Three Months - - ° 2 eS 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


with five premiums. 


P. O. Orders-to be addressed to the “ Dimezionz GazerTa 





MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


Musicaue,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 








Lovdon: Printed by Swirr & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn. Sold by 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 








New York by E, Scuvpeata & Co., 


Union Square. Communieations to be directed to the Editorial Offiee, 185, Fleet Street, London. 
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